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ARTICLE I. 


Slopes and Valleys of the Rocky Mountains. 


In reviewing what we have written and published touching the 
vast and varied resources of the United States, we discover that 
we have omitted to discuss one great element of individual and 
national wealth: the wool growing capacity of the slopes and val- 
lies of the Rocky Mountains. Nor has this topic been treated in 
connection with the future wealth and grandeur of the American 
republic in any work which has come within the range of our ob- 
servation. 

From the adaptation of the Southern States to the production 
of cotton, in connection with the nature of their civil and domestic 
jnstitutions, is derived the most important staple of American 
commerce at home and abroad. Hitherto, cotton and Indian corn 
have been regarded as agricultural staples, which could never be 
rivalled by any other branch of rural industry, on our part of this 
continent. There is, indeed, a peculiar adaptation of climate, 
soil and seasong to the growth of these plants in certain districts 
of the U. S., which does not exist perhaps in any other country; 
but we believe, it may be safely affirmed that the slopes and val- 
leys of the mountain ranges dividing the waters of the two great 
oceans which bound our continent, are not less happily adapted to 
the production of wool, than are the Southern and Middle States 
to the growth of cotton and Indian corn, and that sheep growing 
will, intime, become a source of national wealth, equal at least to 
either of those great staples. 

The entire region lying west of Missouri, extending to the Pa- 
cifie ocean, and from the Gulf of Mexico to our northern bound- 
ary, may be described as decidedly pastoral in its character. It 
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is true, this region embraces extensive deserts, and it also contains 


large tracts highly favorable to pursuits strictly agricultural; but 
the former constitute only a small proportion of its entire area, 
while the latter is admirably adapted to the pursuits of the herds - 
man as well as those of the farmer and planter. 

We are led to conclude from accounts given by various indi- 
viduals that sheep are more prolific in portions of this region than 
in any other country of which we have any knowledge. Captain 
Wilkes, in his account of the exploring expedition, says, ‘". Or- 
egon ‘‘the sheep have lambs twice a year. Those of the California 
breed yield a very inferior kind of wool, which is inclined to be 
hwiry near the hide, and is much matted. This breed has been 
crossed with the Leicester, and other breeds, which has much im- 
proved it. The fleeces of the mixed breed are very heavy, weigh- 
ing generally eight pounds, and some as much as twelve.” 

New Mexico, and indeed every part of this extensive region, 
where sheep have been introduced, has been found exceedingly 
favorable to their growth. In the valley of the Rio del Norte, in 
California and Oregon, they subsist upon the natural pastures, in 
good condition, throughout the winter, requiring no care beyond 
that which is necessary to protect them against the depredations 
of the Indians and beasts of prey. 

None but those who have seen the immense herds of Buffalo, 
which subsist upon the plains, can imagine the number of sheep 
that this extensive region is capable of supporting. It is scarceiy 
assuming too much to affirm that it can supply the markets of the 
world with one of the most important commodities of commerce 
and human comfort. And yet, with the exception of a few small 


districts, this great region is generally, nay almost universally, 
regarded asa desert. It is important, in many respects, that this 
ignorance of the true value of such a large part of our own coun- 


try should be removed. The opinion, that Missouri is separated 
from California by a desert of two thousand miles, leads to the 
conclusion that it must forever remain a border State, and weak- 
ens the confidence of her own citizens as well as of capitalists, in 
the value of her works of internal improvement. This imaginary 
desert operates as a real, substantial impediment to the construction 
of a railway from the Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean; for, 
besides the imaginary difficulties to be encountered in construct- 
ing and keeping in repair a railroad across a desert of two thou- 
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sand miles, no calculation is made upon any business which the 
country will afford along the line between Missouri and California. 

We remember when, in common with others, we likewise re- 
garded this vast region as a waste, a feature in the physical geo- 
graphy of the continent, calculated to detract from the political 
power and moral influences of the American people, by separating 
the inhabitants of the valley of the Mississippi from those om the 
Pacific coast, at a distance so great that there could be neither 
social intercourse nor sympathy between them ; at least in a de- 
gree sufficient to bind them together as constituents of one general 
government. But subsequent researches into the published ac- 
counts of travellers, and information derived from intelligent and 
experienced individuals who have not only travelled but spent much 
time in different parts of the country, have lead us to a different 
conclusion. 

All travellers agree that from the western boundary of Missouri 
through a district of from one hundred to one hundred and twenty 
miles, the soil is exceedingly fertile, the country well watered and 
beautifully diversified by groves and undulating prairies. This is 
generally regarded as one of the most desirable agricultural di- 
stricts in the basin of the Mississippi. But proceeding westward, 
beyond this point, the timber fails, except, perhaps, near some 
of the principal streams; and though the soil changes in 
character, it is still productive of excellent pasturage to the base 
of the Rocky Mountains. The following is a description of the 
valley of the Kanzas, from the pen of Col. W. Gilpin, a highly 
intelligent gentleman, who has travelled extensively over mountain 
and plain. We extract from the ‘‘Missouri Democrat :” 

“Beyond the western line of Missouri is a delicious country of 
immense extent, through the centre of which flow the waters of the 
Kansas river. Many rivulets, having their sources under the roote 
of the Sierra Madre, (Rocky Mountains, ) issue from the bottom 
of the Piedmont or slope that smoothes the fading of the mountain 
base into the Great Prairie. These converging, some into a bunch 
to the left, and some to the right, form, the first the Republican 
river, and the second, the Smoky Hill river. These two rivers 
meander in channels guttered out of the plains, generally parallel 
but a few miles asunder, only the first arching out in its mid- 
dle course towards the Platte, and the latter similarly towards the 
Arkansas. They receive many small affluents by both banks, and 
uniting one hundred and twenty miles due west of Independence, 
form together the Kansas river. This then flows by a nearly 
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straight line due east, entering the Missouri river at the point of 
the elbow, where it is crossed by the western boundary line of the 
State of Missouri. The basin of the Kansas, in shape, resembles 
the open hand laid upon a table, the finger-points touching the 
foot of the mountains, and the wrist, above the joints, reaching 
the Missouri river. The length of this basin along the line trav- 
ersing it east and west, is about six hundred miles—its width from 
south to north about two hundred—it is therefore oval in form, 
and the rim which surrounds it has only a gentle prairie swell. Its 
area is 120,000 square miles. It lies entirely within the plains, 
and has no contact with, nor does it receive any waters from the 
mountains. 

The Basin of the Kansas is entirely enveloped by those of the 
rivers Platte and Arkansas. “These two rivers have their sources 
in Pike’s Peak, the loftiest point in the chain of the Rocky Mount- 
ains wi.hin our territory, and capped with perpetual snow. The 
Platte issues from the north flank; the Arkansas from the south 
flank of Pike’s Peak. This snowy mass is due vest from, and op- 
posite to the head of the Kansas basin. These two great rivers 
diverge rapidly. The Platte, after a course of one thousand miles, 
joins the Missouri river near Council Bluff, three hundred miles 
north of Kansas; the Arkansas, of equal length, enters the State 
of Arkansas at Fort Smith, three hundred miles south of Kansas. 


The characteristics of the country embraced in the Kansas 
Basin are novel to a great majority of the American people—but 
so were those of Kentucky and all other portions of the Mississippi 
Valley, when first visited and seen by the seaboard pecple. Nev- 
ertheless. these novelties are entirely in its favor, and invest it 
with attractions of the very highest order. It is everywhere of 
limestone formation, but in the upper part there is plast r, or the 


sulphate of lime : the surface is everywhere an uniformly undulat- 


ing prairie, having the greatest depth of rich, diluvial soil ; this 
soil is a natural ccmpost of the carbonate and sulphate of lime, 
having a lustrous mulatto tint. As far as intrinsic principles of 


fertility and comparison are capable of settling such a question, 


the productive capacity of the Kansas Basin is greater and more 


uniform than any other equal sized patch of the earth’s surface. 
Being entirely beyond the timbered region of the continent, and 


rising towards the West with the gentlest slope, its surface has the 
appearance of being formed by the deposit of an ocean of still 
water, and smootlied by its pressure. Its undulations are rounded, 
graceful, and everywhere rising to the most perfect picturesque 
beauty. Luxuriant grasses cover it in incalculable variety, and 
successive crops of flowers eve ry where succeed one a other from 
the vernal until long after the autumnal equinox. Meandering 
streams lace it with their small ravines, irrigate it and chequer it 
with romantic groves. Stratified limestone and coal underlie its 
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whole expanse. Beds of the latter, ignited wis presenting the 
phenomena of pseudo-volcanoes, have suggested the name of the 
Smoky-hill fork. 

The western extremity of this basin penetrates into the great 

pastoral belt of the continent. Here the streams become atten- 

uated, and the irrigation from the clouds greatly diminished. With- 
out mach change in the elements of fertility, the mellowness of the 
soil decreases, the surface grows compact, and the grasses cover 
the ground like a delicate velvet moss. This is the wonderful 
buffalo-grass, which, growing during the evaporations from the 
rivers in the hot months, cures into hay when that ceases, and 
furnishes winter pasture for millions of these aboriginal cattle, 
for the wild horse, for the antelope, and for venison. The ab- 
sence of timber is no drawback—it is a supreme advantage. For 
fuel there is coal—for buildings the healthy adudée house is here 
dictated by the climate; the advbie fence combines economy and 
permanence. Of Jndians there are only a few hundred in this 
vast territory, and they largely self- trained to habits of pastoral 
and arable culture. We speak of this country from the most 
thorough familiarity and examination. Far from exaggerating, 
we repress down to the coldest moderation, the wonder and ad- 
miration with which all who traverse it are inspired. 

But the Kansas basin ough? to rise to an exalted position in the 
favor of the whole American people. Sublimely formed by nature 
to fit its position, it is the GEOGRAPHICAL CENTRE of their country. 
If from the forks of the Kansas river as a centre, a circle be de- 
scribed, it will touch New Orleans and Galveston upon the Gulf 
frontier—the same circle will tench the 49th degree on the North, 
as atangent. If, again, a circle of larger radius be described 
from the same centre, it will pass through the cities of San Fran- 
cisco, in California, and Vancouver, on “the Columbia, in Oregon; 
it will cut the seaport cities of Quebec and Boston, upon the Ate 
lantic ; Havana in the Gulf; Vera Cruz and the City of Mexico. 
It is wonderfully the centre of our territory, both present and pro- 
spective. Here is the exact geographical cenére of the continent, 
of the Union, of the Valley of the Mississippi, to the North and 
South, and East and West.” 

It is possible that the enthusiasm of the writer may have infused 








a brilliancy of colouring into his description of the Kansas valley, 
which might not be recognized by the common observer, but in its 
principal features it is doubtless correct. Col. Gilpin says: ‘‘strat- 
ified limestone and coal underlie its whole expanse.”? We do not 
remember to have seen this fact in respect to coal stated in as 
strong terms by any other traveller. But the writer is a man of 
much learning, a close observer of natural phenomena, and well 
acquainted with the region which he has undertaken to describe. 
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Pursuing the same parallels of latitude occupied by the Kansas 
Valley, we cross the head waters of the Arkansas and Rio del 
Norte, and thence to the valley of Grand river, which is described 
by travellers as a fertile region of unrivalled beauty, abounding in 


streams of pure water, and possessing a climate delicious and sal- 
ubrious. 

In a letter from Antoine Laroux, which recently appeared in the 
Missouri Democrat and other public prints, in connection with 
Col. Benton’s letter to the people of Missouri, we find the follow- 
ing description of the country from the sources of the Arkansas 
to Las Vegas de Santa Clara, in longitude about 113° west. 
After describing the Coo-cha-tope pass, at the head of the valley 
of the Del Norte, Mr. Leroux says: 


‘‘As for the country on each side of the Pass, I will describe it, 
and on the east side first. 

There is a large valley to the east about 59 or 60 miles wide, 
and near 100 miles long, reaching from the Coo-cha-tope to the 
Taos settlements, at the Little Colorado. The Del Norte runs 
through this valley, which is the widest and best valley in all New 
Mexico, and can hold more people, than all N. Mexico besides. It 
is all prairie except on the creeks, and on the river, and on the 
mountain sides, which are well wooded. It is a rich soil and cov- 
ered with good grass, and wooded on all the streams. The Span- 
iards called it El Valle de San Luis, and it was formerly famous 
for wild horses and buffalo; and ever since Taos was settled by the 
Spaniards, the inhabitants drove their sheep and cattle there to 
winter. Before the Utah Indians became so bad, the stock, as 
many as 5,000 or 60,000 head of sheep and cattle, have been 
driven there to winter, which they did well, feeding on the grass 
during the day, and sheltering in the woods about the shepherd’s 
camp at night. Most of the winter there is no snow along the 
foot of the mountain on the north side of this valley, being shelt- 
ered from the north and open to the sun to the south. The United 
States have established a military post in this valley, not far from 
the Pass of El Sangre de Christo, and about two hundred families 
have gone there to live, chiefly near the Fort, and raised crops 
there last year: and now that they | have protection, the valley san 
goon be all settled, and will be the biggest and best part of N 
Mexico. About three hundred families more were preparing ra 
move there. ‘The post is called Fort Massachusetts. 

This valley has several passes through the Sierra Blanca into 
the prairie country on the Up per Arkansas, and Kanzas, the best 
of which is called El Sangre de Christo, at the head of the little 
streams called Cuebadas, which fall into the Huerfano, a small 
river falling into the Arkansas, not far from Bent’s Fort. Itisa 
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good pass. and Bent and St. Vrain’s wagons have passed through 
it, and it is passable the worst of winters ; for Col. Beale’s drag- 
oons passed through it the same winter, and nearly the same time, 
that Col. Fremont went through another Pass further West. The 
distance through these Passes is not more than five miles. This is 
the description of the country on the east side of the Coo-cha- 
tope Pass. 

On the west side of the Pass, the country opens out broad and 
good for settlements and for roads, and is the best watered coun- 
try L ever saw out to the Wahsatch Mountains and to Las Vegas 
de Santa Clara. After that the water and grass become scarce, 
and the land poor, and it is called a desert, though travellers find 
camping grounds every night; and the great cavalcades of many 
thousan head of horses from California to New Mexico annually 
passed along it. After you go through the Pass at the head of 
the Del Norte, there are many trails bearing southwest towards 
the great Spanish trail by Abiquiu, which they join in the forks of 
the Grand river and Green river, (forks of the Great Colorado of 
the West, ) where it is a great beaten road, easy to follow day or 

ight. The country is wooded on the streams with prairies be- 
tween, and streams every three or five miles, as the great Colora 
do here gathers its head waters from the Wah-satch and Rocky 
Mountain ranges, which covered all over with snow in the winter, 
and have snow upon their tops in the summer, which sends down 
so much water, and cool, clear and good. And this is the case 
generally out to the Wah-satch Mountains and Las Vegas de San- 
ta Clara—a distance of nearly five hundred miles from the head 
of the Del Norte. Wagons can now travel this route to Calfor- 
nia, and have done it. In the year 1837, two families named 
Sloover and Pope, went from Taos that way. 


Col. Fremont was looking for the Coo-cha-tope Pass in the 
winter of 1848-49, and was near enough to have seen it, if it had 
not been hid by the lapping of the mountains, when his guide led 
him off into the mountains, instead of keeping up the dry valley, 
which he wished to do, and which would have taken him through 
easy. It was the worst winter for snow, but we could travel all 
the time in the valleys and passes. I was below him on the waters 
of the Arkansas at the same time, acting as guide to Col. Beale, 
who was outafter the Apache Indians with a detachment of drag- 
oons, and we heard of him at the Pueblo’s. He went as high as 
Hard Scrabble and got corn before he crossed into the valley of 
San Luis, and we got corn at the Greenhorn Pueblo on the San 
Carlos creek, and about fifty or sixty miles below him; and heard 
that he had passed along, and supposed that he had gone through, 
and knew no better till he had got back to Taos, when I told him 
how near he had been to the place he was looking for. We passed 
with the draguous through the Pass El Sangre de Christo, ( Blood 
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of Christ, ) and got through easy; wl that was the dead of win- 
ter, and greatest snow we ever had. 

There isa way also up the Arkansas to get to the waters of the 
Great Colorado. It is by Bent’s Fort, by the Pueblo’s and Hard 
Scrabble, (at all which places corn and vegetables are raised, ) and 
Withams’ fishery, and at the head of the river, leaving the Three 
Parks tothe north. Horsemen and stock can go that way. Max- 
well, of Taos, drove out between four and five thousand head of 
sheep and cattle Jast summer, intending to take them to Califor- 
nia, but went to the Great Salt Lake, and sold them there. 

A waggon can now go from Missouri to California through the 
Coo-cha-tope Pass without crossing any mountain but the Sierra 
Blanca, (and there have the choice of three good passes, ) and: 
without crossing any swamp or large river, and nearly ona straight 
line all the way, only bearing a little south. And supplies of grain 
and cattle can be had from the Pueblo’s on the Upper Arkansas, 
and also from the Mexicans at Oso San Jose, and at their settle- 
ment on the Nicollet river, and at Las Vegas de Santa Clara. 

I have been from New Mexico to California four times, viz: the 

way I guided Col. Cooke, the way I guided Capt. Sitgreaves, and 
the Salinas route, and the Abiquiu route; and of the four the one 
I guided Capt. Sitgreaves is, as I informed 2 Seward, the best 
and shortest from Santa Fe or Albuquerque: but from places fur- 
ther north, and especially from Missouri, the Coo-cha-tope Pass 
is best and shortest; and had most water, grass, wood, and good 
land on it; and has most snow, but not enough to prevent winter 
travelling ; so that when there is much snow in the trail by Abi- 
quiu, people from Taos go that way, as I have already said. The 
snow in that country is dry, and tlie mocassins that we wear do 
not get damp or wet. 

And being asked by Col. Benton to state the best way from 
Missouri to California, I answer: Start as the people now do, go- 
ing to N. Mexico, from the frontier of the State at Kansas or Inde- 
pendence, and for swmmer travelling go through the pr niries up 
towards Bent’s Fort, and up the Huerfa ano to the Pass El Sangre 
de Christo ; then out by the Coo-cha-tope Pass, following a trail 
to the great Spanis sh trail. The winter travel would be to start 
from the same point. but follow the Kansas river valley for the 
sake of the wood, and when that gives out cross to the Arkansas, 
which is not far off, and level between, and follow that up for 
wood. ‘The prairies is the way in the swmmer, but winter trav- 
elling must have the protection of woods and timber against snow 
storms. And every thing that I tell I ean show, and would un- 
dertake to guide a party safe through with wagons now.”’ 


So far from being a desert, it is obvious from these accounts 
that a large portion of the country from the western boundary of 
Missouri to Las Vegas de Santa Clara, a distance of more than 
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one thousand miles, is highly favorable to pursuits strictly agri- 
cultural, and that every part of it afferds rich pasturage for stock. 
This belt, lying between thirty-seven and forty and a half degrees 
of north latitude, ranges with the valley of the Ohio, and would 
be capable, were it settled and its resources developed, of support- 
ing a railroad running through its center, with profit to stockhold- 
ers even without the commerce and travel between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific. But at present the rich and beautiful valleys of 
the Kansas and Colorado are forbidden ground: American citizens 
have no right to cultivate the soil or pasture their flocks on their 
green meadows. 

Nothing but ignorance in respect to the value of the country, 
could for so long a time have prevented the American people from 
urging the General Government to extinguish the Indian claim to 
the valley of the Kansas, and to organize one or more territorial 
governments between the Western States and the Rocky Mount- 
ains. Many thousands emigrate annually to the shores of the Pa- 
cific, leaving a country behind them far more to be desired than 
California with all its golden sands: a country where the rewards 
of labor would be more certain, and the temptations of vice far 
less dangerous. Besides, we need a pastoral population, possess- 
ing the honest simplicity, patience and patriotism, which have al- 
ways distinguished its character in all countries, since the days of 
the patriarchs. Such a population occupying the central portion 
of the Union, would tend to modify that restless spirit which urges 
our people to sacrifice physical and social comforts in the pursuit of 
wealth. It would operate as a check to the disorganizing schemes 
of designing men, and give consistency and permanency to our 





institutions. 

We rejoice that Congress, at the close of its last session, made 
an appropriation for the purpose of procuring the relinquishment 
of the Indian claim to the country west of Missouri and lowa: a 
measure which entitles that body to the thanks of the nation; and 
if carried out in good faith and with promptness by the Executive 
Department, we trust another year will not elapse before the rich 
and beautiful valley of the Kansas will be opened tothe setilement 
of a race hitherto excluded from its enjoyment. 

The establishment of one or more territorial governments on the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, a modification of the laws 
relating to the disposition of the public domain, and the construc- 
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tion of a railway from the Mississippi to the Pacific ocean, are 
kindred measures deeply involving the interests and prosperity of 
every part of the Union. By the border States, these measures 
should be regarded as paramount to all others which are likely to 
come before the next Congress. We have a new administration. 
There are before us several months of vacation to be followed by 
the long session of Congress. The time is highly auspicious for 
the discussion of public measures, and we trust that the press and 
the people will not permit it to pass without improvement. 

Much has already been achieved for Western States, and it af- 
fords us a high degree of pleasure to record the fact that the thir- 
ty-second Congress evinced a disposition more favorable to west- 
ern measures than has been manifested by the National Legisla- 
ture for many years. The appropriation for the improvement of 
western rivers, the grants of land to Missouri and Arkansas to aid 
in the construction of railroads, and the appropriations for the ex- 
tinguishment of the Indian claim to the country west of Missouri 
and Jowa, and for exploring the country in search of a rail- 
road route to the Pacific ocean, authorize the hope that the people 
of the West will have less cause hereafter to complain of partial 
legislation in favor of the Eastern States. But it is to be observed 
that the initiatory step only has been taken in respect to these im- 
portant measures: the policy which they indicate may yet be aband- 
oned, unless, as in the last Congress, the western delegation, 
prompted and sustained by their constituents, stand firm and 
united in support of western interests. 

The last democratic administration was signalized by the acqui- 
sition of California and New Mexico: during its term these exten- 
Sive territories were annexed to the United States; but the more 
glorious achievment of uniting them by the means of a railroad 
and continuous chain of settlements was reserved for the present 
dynasty. The party in power will stultify itself and be compelled 
to yield its authority to other hands, if, appalled by the grandeur 
of this brilliant enterprise, it fails to undertake or accomplish a 

work so necessary to the convenience and welfare of the nation. 

A railroad from the Mississippi to the Pacific will be the means 
of establishing a branch of industry in the great central region of 
the continent, which will add more to the wealth and happiness of 
the American people than al! the boasted commerce of the East 
added to the gold of California. 
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But besides being the most extensive sheep walk upon the globe, 
there are portions of this region which rival, and perhaps excel the 
most favored districts of Europe or Asia in the production of the 
grape: an important element of national wealth and individual} 
comfort. 

Were this extensive country inhabited by a civilized race, and 
its natural resources improved, the people of the great cities of 
the Mississippi valley , travelling by railroad, might reach, in one 
day, a region highly conducive to health and longevity—a land of 
flocks and vineyards, of herdsmen and vine-dressers, diversified 
by snow-capped mountains, blooming vallies and sky-bound mead- 
ows—enlivened by the flocks of a thousand folds. A land where 
man will attain his full stature, and his mind receiving impressions 
from the beauty and grandeur of the scenery, he will rise to the 
highest degree in the scale of humanity. 


ArtTicLe II. 


The following address, delivered by Judge Meeker at a railroad meeting 
of the citizens of Minnesota Territory, is replete with comprehensive and enlight- 
ened views respecting the commercial and social relations of the Valley of the 
Mississippi. 

The author is entitled to the thanks of the people of this entire region for a 
document so well calculated to give a true direction to public improvement 
and commerce in the valley States. We copy from the ‘St. Anthony Ex- 
press..°—Eps. 


Speech of Judge Meeker of Minnesota on Railroads between the North 
and ihe South. 





Judge Meeker spoke as follows, on being unanimously called to the Chair, at 
the late Territorial Railroad Meeting, held at St. Anthony: 

I feel grateful to you, my fellow-citizens, for the honor and con- 
fidence implied, in being called to preside on this occasion. Since 
my connection with the Judiciary of Minnesota which is now nearly 
four years, 1 have, from motives of official propriety alone, stud- 
iously avoided all public gatherings that could be tortured into 
partisan or factional assemblages— and have strictly pursued that 
even tenor of my way without turning to the right or left; and this 
I have resolved shall be the order of my mare 5. till that connec- 
tion shall cease. Nevertheless, the business that has convened us 
this evening rises so far above all party, sectional or sectarian 
considerations, that it were well for every man in Minnesota to 
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be with us, whatever may be his local interest, the complexion of 
his politics, or faith. A scheme has been proposed to unite Min- 
nesota with Louisiana by a grand Railroad, west of the Mississipi 
pi, extending from the heart of our Territory, to the great South- 
ern metropolis, and connecting the extreme Northwest with the 
extreme Southwest of our wide spanned Republic, by another and 
a new artery of trade and intercourse, safer, more certain and 
constant than even the Great Father of Waters. It is impossible 
for the mind to comprehend all the untold advantages of this en- 
terprise that will virtually annihilate climate and distance, and 
astonish the world by its wonderful and magical development of 
the rich virgin valleys it will penetrate. To Minnesota, it promises 
everything; the conquest of distance which now makes her almost 
inapproachable for half the year; reciprocal commerce, without 
which it were far better to have none at all; the best market for 
her natural resources and peculiar produots; the speedy settlement 
and population of the two great valleys, along which it will run; 
and a rapid rise in real estate throughout the Territory, by bring- 
Ing its products into equal and cheap competition with those of 
older States. To reap the highest advantages possible from this 
stupendous project, and to secure the greatest amount of good to 
the greatest number, should be the cardinal object with the friends 
of this Road in Minnesota. It should be located, therefore, with 
a reference to our future permanent settlements, and the great 
body of fertile land of the Territory, whose value will consist prin- 
cipally in the facilities afforded for exportation and commerce. As 
the Mississippi furnishes these facilities from this place southward, 
and the towns and cities on its banks, are already blessed with the 
means to market and trade, sheer justice to the settlements onthe 
St. Peters and Blue Earth, would seem to demand that the main 
trunk should pass through them, as it is unquestionably the most 
feasible and direct route. The same remarks are applicable to 
the Des Moines Valley in Iowa. The advantages of this route seem 
a thousand fold over those of any other. It confines the business 
of this thoroughfare north of Iowa, thus rendered central, exclus- 
ively to Minnesota; and every town and settlement from her centre 
to her borders will be within the reach of its beneficial influence. 
Were it to hug the bluffs of ths Mississippi, one-half at least of 
all its advantages would be transferred to the adjoining State, and 
proportionably lost to our people; nor would it much matter on 
which side of that river it ran to work these fatal results. Be- 
sides, the further the main trunk of this road bears from the Mis- 
sissippi, the greater extent of country will be rendered available 
to settlement, agriculture and commerce; and it would have all the 
glorious effects of another Mississippi, draining new and more 
fertile regions of their productions and trade. 

It has been wisely suggested, therefore, that this road, on leav- 
ing the Missouri line, should pass up the Des Moines Valley, 
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thence into the Blue Earth basin, whose sources interchange with 
the Des Moines in !atitude about 43° N., thence to Traverse des 
Sioux, just below the mouth of the Blue Earth, which is situated 
on the left bank of the St. Peters, or Minnesota River—thence 
with this river to some point near its confluence with the Missis- 
sippi, most practicable to cross the latter, and in a line to Lake 
Superior. Whether that point is at the Falls of St. Anthony, 
where nature has full half bridged this mighty River, and where 
our Legislature has lately granted a charter to an efficient Com- 
pany to complete what nature has thus begun—or shall be below, 
or above, will of course depend upon the action of those who will 
have the location of the road. 

It is conceded that the valley or basin of the Des Moines, which 
extends entirely across Lowa, nearly equally dividing it into east- 
ern and western sections, contains the largest body of rich land 
and mineral wealth in that State. This whole region of country 
is virtually shut out from the commerce and trade of the Missis- 
sippi, as its average distance from that river cannot be less than 
a hundred miles. As a general thing, that region is young, and 
the tide of immigration is just beginning to set in that direction. 
The Blue Earth, some of whose sources are even south of the Des 
Moines, holds an almost direct northern course to the St. Peters 
Valley, and flows through a country unsurpassed on this continent, 
by the fertility and weaith of its soil, and the grandeur and great- 
ness of its primitive torests. Near the mouth of this river, where 
it empties into the &t. Peters (Minnesota), is the newly estab- 
lished town of Traverse des Sioux, destined to be an important 
place, situated as it is just belowthe mouth of the Blue Earth, and 
is the point first reached by the settiers of Pembina, and the in- 
habitants of Selkirk city, (which has a population of some 8,000) 
on their annual trip to St. Anthony and St. Paul, with their car- 
avans of traders and merchants. The last of these mighty val- 
leys, is that of the St. Peters, which bears a little to the North- 
east, till it reaches the Mississippi at a point midway between St. 
Anthony and St. Paul, a distance of some hundred miles north of 
Traverse des Sioux. This whole valley is represented as the par- 
adise of the Northwest, rich in timber land and prairic, and will 
ere long, contain the great bulk of our farming population. Al- 
ready have our people reached the mouth of the Blue Earth, with 
their towns and settlements, and will soon ascend its sources, near 
the head waters of the Des Moines. 

T'o those who are interested in the settlement and prosperity of 
the Northwest, the important question is now presented: where 
shall these rich and inexhaustible valleys, capable of feeding and 
clothing 50,000,000 of souls, destined to be the most densely 
settled part of the West—and to be peopled by a hardy race of 
independent and free laborers, find an outlet for their surplus 
products? In what market will their industrial habits meet with 
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the surest rewards? Where will their trade and commerce find the 
most recipro ty ¢ Whence are they to de oP | their suppl ie3 in those 
articles of luxury, or the necessaries life that now enter 80 
widely into the consumption of civilized elect 

A few short years ago, these -_ been vain inquiries for a 
yatriot to propound; or rather nature herself would 


etatesman or : ] 
then in language not to be gainsayed, or question- 


have answere 
ed—‘*follow.”? she weuld have said, **the course of your lakes 
and rivers, no matter how zig zag, or what scopes of country they 


traverse, you must go where they go, and stop where they stop. 


if your market is South, and you reside on the Red River, North, 
take your produce down that stream to Hudson’s Bay, then South 
by the Ocean; if you reside on the head waters of the Blue Earth, 
300 miles south of this, and your market is at St. Louis or New- 
Orleans, take your surplus up that river 200 miles north, thence 
to Mendota or St. Paul, 100 miles more, in the same direction to 
get to a slarting point; if your home is on the Des Moines, stay 
there, and eat, drink and wear out all you raise, rather than in- 
cur the expense of twice its value in getting it to market. But 
that day is passed, and we are no longer dependent upon time or 
tide, wind or water. ‘The head of navigation too, will soon be 
an obsolete idea, and cease to be an object of inquiry, or con- 
testation. The all important que stions already are, where is our 
best market, and where is it our interest as a people to trade; for 
this is a matter of dollars and cents after all. 

These are mere propositions of domestic economy, and depend 
for their solution upon the peculiar circumstances of the State or 
people, whose interests or * happiness are involved. The proper 
answer of such questions will always depend upon what a people 
have to export or buy. 

The vast pine forests on the Upper Mississippi, the St. Croix, 
and their tributaries, are a rich and lasting legacy of Providence 
to our pe ple, an d, when eonsidered in connection with the fact, 
that all the States s be of us, bordering on the Mississip pi, are 
entirely destitute of this essential material so necessary in States 
comparatively new, and whose towns and cities have yet to be 
built, must be viewed by every intelligent man as of far more val- 
ue to Minnesota than mines of the precious metals, since the val- 
ley States can be furnished by her alone, with this otherwise scarce 
and costly commodity. The value of this staple to our people is 
greatly enhanced by the vast amount of water power in the Ter- 
ritory, which renders it easy to convert logs into boards, shingles 
and wooden ware of every description. This is the leading, pe. 
culiar resource of Minnesota, and that her market for this article 
of wealth is South, is a necessary deduction from the premises, 
and extends from St. Anthony to St. Louis, with prices always 
increasing as you descend the valley. Does New England, New- 
York or any other Eastern State buy a log, a board or a shingle 
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ite us ? Would then a Railroad in that direction, say to Bangor, 
enhance the value or importance of this commodity ¢ ‘If this would 
not be taking coal to New Castle, I can not comprehend what 
would. Whilst it would not diminish the quantity now required 
immediately on the Mississippi, the construction of the Minnesota 
and Louisiana Railroad, along the connected valleys of the St. 
Peters, Blue Earth and Des Moines rivers, would perhaps qua- 
druple the demand, and increase the price— since towns, and cit- 
ies and settlements, will, in the very nature of things, follow the 
route, and can depend upon no other source to supply them. 

The fisheries of our Northern Lakes, and especially the white 
fisheries of Lake Superior and Leech Lakes, are a source of future 

ealth, not yet much counted on, and only need a connection with 
this great valley by Railroad or otherwise, to elicit the inexhaust- 
ible stores of wealth, now in a great measure inaccessible or hid. 
With such a connection, this Territory would reap the principal 
benefit of this future important item of commerce—and its best 
market would be in a descending line with the Mississippi, and 
the Minnesota and Louisiana Railroad; for it would be absurd to 
suppose that we could supply the Lake States East of us, with 
this valuable fish to which they will severally have access when the 
St. Mary Canal is finished. 

The great body of the Lake Superior Copper region, is in Min- 

nesota, and t} hough as yet, 1t is owned by the Chippewas, it is be- 
lieved that the purchase of this important country will take place 
at an early day of the incoming Administration. These mines 
are no doubt the richest in America, and can be reached by a 
Railroad not much exceeding one hundred miles from this place, 
through a region perfectly practicable for such an enterprise. With 
such a road, we might draw to the heart of our Territory the 
wealth accruing from the mining and manufacture of this import- 
ant metal into brass and copper fabrics, and our best market for 
this, and for whatever else we can manufacture is South. It is 
the market now sought by the Old States, and by the Old World 
—and we are at the head of it. 

From the peculiar circumstances and position of the Territory, 
Agriculture must ever give profitable employment to a large por- 
tion of our people. ‘This will be principally confined to the val- 
leys of the Upper Mississippi and St. Croix, and to the great basin 
of the St. Peters and Blue Earth. The travel along the former, 
the outfits and demands in the pineries, and the mineral districts 
North, will always furnish the best of markets to those who settle 
there. But the great bulk of our farmers wil! ultimately settle on 
the rich and fertile lands of the Minnesota and Blue Earth. And 
though for some years, the Territory will furnish the best market 
for ¢hety produce, yet when the country is settled and its agricul- 
tural resources called forth, their surplus products can find but 
our market—that will be south of lowa; for surely no one will ex- 
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pect it in that State, Illinois or Wisconsin, with whom we could 
hardly compete in a pursuit in which their soil, zn the absence of 
mineral and water power, fits them to take the lead. The great 
question will then be, how to get their crops and produce to mar- 
ket. Before the invention of Railroads, there could have been but 
one way to answer this all-important question—and that answer 
would have directed the settlers on the Blue Earth, to descend 
their river some 200 miles, which pursues a northern course to the 
St. Peters, thence more than 100 miles further in the same di- 
rection to St. Paul. Thus travelling 300 miles out of the way to 
get toa starting point; whereas in fact they were that much nearer 
their destination before they moved. Nay, were the Minnesota 
and Louisiana Railroad completed there, the same distance south 
only, in one fifth of the time, would place them at their journey’s 
end. 

In regard to our imports, or the articles of prime necessity, as 
coffee, rice, sugar and molasses, and all the productions of the 
tropics, little less than essential, that enter so largely into the 
consumption of civilized man—they, of course, come cheapest by 
coming directly from the South. But is this all? And are we to 
aspire to nothing beyond a mere subsistence as a Territory or 
State? As a people like our fathers, educated to industrial habits, 
having their energy, their enterprise and their hardihood, with a 
better climate, and far greater natural resources, and more 
hydraulic power adapted to mechanical and manufacturing pur- 
poses, than all New England together, are we to be contented 
with our physical wealth, and to be satisfied with finding the best 
market for it, or in asking the question, where we shall purchase 
what, as a community, we may stand in need of? When situated 
as we are, at the head of the Mighty Basin of the Mississippi, we 
have a descending market of more than 2,000 miles. The Louis- 
jana and Minnesota Railroad would result in making us the New- 
England of the Northwest—will give us wealth and power, and 
political consequence, advance us to akind of mediatorial position 
between the East and the South. With one hand we will lay hold 
on the South, and with the other stretching Northward and East- 
ward—hug the two distant extremes inthe sacred embrace of per- 
petual Union. ‘T'o the East we would furnish a ready and profit- 
able investment of her surplus labor and capital, whilst we would 
supply the other, with all the fabrics of mechanical industry and 





ingenuity. 

It is a singular fact that by the order of Providence most of the 
precious metals that have for ages constituted the currency of the 
commercial world, as well as the most valuable products of our 
globe, are found in low latitudes; but it is equally singular that 
the superior industry, energy and necessity ef higher and more 
inhospitable climates have controlled and carried on their com- 
merce, and have amassed and are amassing the greatest wealth. 
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This explains the fact that the richest and most commercial cities 
of the world are all above 37° N. latitude, as — and Paris, 
Amsterdam and Leipsic, London and Liverp: ol, New York and 
Boston: whilst cotton and coffee, sugar and rice, the main elements 
of modern commercial wealth, are found to grow only many de- 
grees below. It also explains the fact that whilst the South is 
rich in the costliest productions of the earth and in mines of gold 
and silver, every great improvement of the South that re 

quires capital to push it forward, rests in abeyance till the North 
has taken the stock. 

From these hurried remarks it is plain that a peo] ple like ours, 
hardy and industrious, enjoying the advantages of a vigorous and 
buoyant climate anil numerous rivers, adapted to mechanical and 
manufacturing purposes, would by a direct and speedy communi- 
eation both ways with the South, be destined to wealth and com- 
mercial importance. Such has been the cause of the successful 
career of New England.  Destitute as she is of every natural 
source of wealth in soil or mineral, dependent upon the South for 
her corn and cotton, and upon th > West for her fl sul and wool, 
she yet with every disadvantage against her, furnishes both with 


fabrics to wear and for use at an enormous profit. She is indeed 
the great workshop of the South, but it is her Ocean HN ghway 
to that section of the Union that has given her, her position and 
her present wealth. Great Britain is another remarkable illustra- 


tion of this very subject. Every point on the coast of England is 
; 


the ferminus of a road directly leading to the rich harvests of 


gold indigenous to the indolent and sunny South. This is the 
true secret o> the wealth she has hoarded each laborious year for 
the last two centuries. It is this that has made ner the q on of 
Isles, and mistress of the main. The Worth works for 

South, and the South enriches the North. This accounts red 


the constant tendency to and lasting lodgement of the precious 


metals r the hands of northern in lustry and skill. The gold dig- 
ging of § pal in began i in the Mother count ry and Mi xico about the 
time that England was ac quiring the rudiments of commerce and 
manufactures. The latter by these means drew from the Rekan 
the gold as fast as they acqi tired it, and by neglecting the arts of 
peace, and not unfrequently embarking in an expensive war to grat- 
ify what had now become a national passion, Spain, the land of 
— and vintage, sank into ¢ Somperatin » poverty and contempt, 
whilst Britain, cold and inhospitable, and as the haughty Romans 
once thought, destitute of every element of wealth, not ‘worthy of 
conquest, nor even fit to be a slave of the Evernal City, by the 
steady din and diversity of her industry, has attained a grandeur 
of power and glory never reached by Spain in the proudest days 
of her chivalry. 

High and inhospitable as is her latitude, and far removed from 
the luscious fruits and luxuries of the tropics, and the more sub- 
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rice an ugar, England yet Keeps her market piaces redundant 
® l | J | ’ a 1 . . . e 
Witn these, bY Tt Slmpie exchange of tne fa rics of he rn tional 
: ] + perry 7s : t . ep ¢ » hnna 
Industry with an excess in her ravor annually O§ many i indred 
OE FO ee ee Thi Saray ees in ae _ _ 
miiilons Of pounds ring’. nus wha I> } lilar to the gorg ous 


East or the goiden South 1s | y tne magic action of British iavor 


diffused throu th every V ‘in of t] e empire ; all of which has been 
stimulated and sustained by the Ocean Road she enjoys to 
these countries. Give us a Railroad to New Orleans, the very 
heart and centre of the West India and Southern trade, and the 


daily and dzrecé intercourse there, do for the t, an 
especially for Minnesota, so admirably adapted by her position 
and water power, by her people, soil and climate, and by her fine 


rces, especially her wood growing, to every spec 

1 and manufacturing investment! Would not New 
England capital by millions, and operatives, by towns and even 
eitic S. decamp and uy to t 1s land ol pre Taise, an l reap anothe r 
arvest of wealth in this new field of labor and ent rpris ¢ They 
sions where they find the raw 
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pose her ind their market and prov 





materi: iis fo nufactur be in the rreat basin of the Mississippi. 
The East will undoubtedly soon reach us with Ri ads they are 


1 


. : ’ 
stret ehing r West and Northwest; but they will searce ly serve any 


( the r purp se. SO Lar as our interests as a people are concerned, 
‘ s 
than to transmit uS Immigrants, operacives ana capital, should 


this grand connection with the South succeed. It would in effect 


transplant New OF rlar l to a better soil an 1 a be tter climate where 
.er characteristic energy, industry and skill would reap golden 


ui = 


harvests in new fields of fame and fortune. 
The advantages in this case would all be on our side since there 
is not and never can be any mutuality or reciprocity in our frade 
. . rr . 7 } 
with the East. [he commerce of Northern States with one another 


is essentially limited and unprofitable, and this for obvious reas- 
ons. Enjoying the same climate, soil and manufacturing facilit- 


© 


les, producing the Same grains and ve getabl s, and peopled by the 
same hardy and enterprising inhabit ints, the usual incentivés to 


ecommerce and exchange are wanting. It would be all the same 
if a farmer were to seek, at great cost and expense, a market for 
farmers, and mechanics ane | manufacturers 
were to go ln § areh of a place to vend thei r fal rics ami nye the ir 
own classes. Ac nal or railroad from our pineries to Bangor in 
Maine, if it were practicable, or a similar conne ction between St. 
Anthony and Lowell, or between our rich lands and those of Wis- 
consin, Michigan and New York, were equally absurd, in a com- 
mercial point of view. Let no one, however, charge me with a 
want of filial affection to my native New England. I love her 


people, her institutions, her very hills, rocks and valleys; but I 
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love them as a child should love his parent: while my attachment 
for Minnesota is that, which that same child might, consistently, 
cherish for his seweet-heart. 

The friends of the Louisiana and Minnesota Railroad, are not 
moving too early in the matter. Mow the right of way along the 
route, a very considerable item of costs in the construction of 
Railroads in most of the States, is owned by the Government, and 
can be granted without prejudice to private rights, as can also the 
public lands contiguous, not only without loss to any person, but 
with great profit to the National Treasury, in stimulating the sale, 
and enhancing the value of this inexhausuble source of revenue. 

Again, the mere agitation of this subject, will throw a chain of 
settlements along the whole line, in anticipation of such a nation- 
al thoroughfare; and if it be necessary that the whole route should 
be people d, and thickly settled with human beings, ere much be 
done, this seeming premature canvassing of the scheme, will in 
my judgment, be the most efficient means of obtaining that ob- 
ject. 

But I have already detained you too long in these preliminary 
remarks. I can not, however, conclude, without here remarking, 
that this is the first great Road that has ever been projected, to 
unite the extreme North with the extreme South, and that direct- 


« 


ly. Most of the great improvements of the country, have been to 
band together the North with the North, and the South with the 
South, local in their advantages, and sectional in their tendency, 
always working, hewever, one uniform result, the building 


5 up of 
the North, with counter efforts to build up the South. ‘This has 
always had the effect to widen the breach naturally generated by a 
difference of latitude, and fed by political animosities. Z’Azs road 
like the Great Father of Waters, parallel with which it is destined 
to run, will be found to be a great Zéberalizer. It will soften the 
prejudices, and harmonize the sentiments of the two sections. It 
will be a grand compromise indeed, not depending for its exist- 
ence on the reluctant and ungenial support of legal coercion, but 
permanent and lasting, because it will rest upon the reciprocal 
trade and commerce, the social and political intercourse of the two 
extremes of the Republic. It will be worth a thousand fold its 
cost in the influence it will exert to preserve the Union. It will 
be an zron argument in favor of the immortality of our Govern- 
ment, weighing more than all that has ever been written, printed 
or spoken, on that yitai subject. 
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ARTICLE III. 
Climate of California. 
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of California may be divided into three seasons: 
7 


Ist. That season of the year which is called the wet or rainy 
eason 

2d. The ison of the dews 

3d. The dry season in w 1 neither rain or dew falls. 


ryy . 7 7” y ’ ae | 
lhe first generally commences about the 1st of December, 


and 


| . os . . my ae ’ : “ . 
t nat about the 15th of April. he second season embraces 
= ‘ i) } . } . 1] 4 
t ! of t vear wherein the evaporation 1s the greatest, and 
4 > re | ’ 7 : iY 
» moisture of » earth is verted into dews. [his seasor 
1] } ry a 
a ra las m one month t x weeks. ‘he dry soason in- 
] ha y ] act at oan em 
ciudes t Summer months tL continues until the rains set in. 
i peculiar intiuen these seasons exert over the climate < 


v Itnemns oe ba & Aawvamnste P ad SS eee ] } 
Calif rhia, lmparts a alversity of atmospneres woican, when anai- 


+ +) _ : ] ie meal . > 4] en 
zed et ie source from whence arises many of the pres- 
ent ulties ich exist in that country. Climate is defined to 
be t evaliing constitu 1 of the atmosphere, relative to heat 
} } . : 
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a ( ‘ YY ] rant hange ¢ mata th 1¢ 1h 7:1 
as ny difierent « es of ¢i ite within its confines 
J y ) J , 
as can befound in any region south of lat. 42°. north, to 23° south 
Ti 
Vr. tlenry, 1n his experimental chemistry, gives the movement 
= Be ee ant } . } al) +} or 
I Caio} y radia nm to ve ¢t Same thi h aii the dadilerent 
aeriform | 3, though the gases differ from each other in their 
conau * powel 
P ; = — , ; _ 
[he number of different bodies having different temperatures, 
’ , 4] { . - 7 a? ’ “es 1 
lrrounding’ eat other, trom WI! 1 radiation taxes piace, beads 
some proportion to the quantity of heat radiated to the excess of 
+] or } Bock.) af ‘at a } 
the temp e of the | ly, above that of the surrounding 
medium, and according to the theory of M. Prevost, may all be 
Consiade as radiating surraces,- yet the not ones Will radiate 
n than t recelve, wh! » cold ones will receive more than 
they radiate 
ry’ . nliar nh ne Nn } >] nptariagad the } } hal 
rh cullar phenomenon 1s characterized througnout the whole 
mtate. Although the process of radiation is continually going on, 
-*1]) 4] } : . ] = = ‘ 
still the clim is more or less affected by these circumstances. 
ana £ nent) 1 danriy ; : méehea $ 
and frequ y ced di r the summer months, in several lo- 
calitie owing ti parts in the vicinity of @ Warmer sur- 
: “F 7 ‘ } e . . . 
face. I , Wi ’ | clime, can not boast of a more salu- 
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brious atn phe han disti 1ruishes the fertile y alleys and other 
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Owing to the present arrangement of the seasons, the atmos- 
phe re is divided into two kinds: humid and « dry. It may be said, 
however, that the coast-wind is at all seasons of the year more or 
less humid. San Francisco, ,during the summer months, is ex- 
posed to damp and chilly winds, whilst the winter brings a mild and 
ha lesome season, with a balmy atmosphere. The interior does 
not suffer from this influence. The humid atmosphere occupies 
that part of the year in which the rains predominate, and the sea- 
son of the dews. The winds generally prevail during the summer 
S. 5. E., in the interior, and on the coast the prevailing sea 


breezes constitute the chief winds. ‘The climate, like other coun- 
tries, may, in process of time, become more genial to agricultural 


pursuits, and the health of those who have or may hereafter make 
this State the home of their adoption. 

In support of this position, we have only to enumerate such his- 
torical facts as are within our reach. 

‘*The climates of European countries were more severe in ancient 
times than they are at present. Caesar informs us that the vine 
could not be cultivated in Gaul on account of the winter eold. The 
reindeer, now only found in the zone of Lapland, once inhabited 
the Pyrenees; the Tiber was frozen over, and the country sur 
rounding Rome, was covered with snow several weeks t ogether 
which rarely happens in our times. ‘The Rhine and the Danube, 
in the reign of Augustus, were generally frozen over, for several] 
mi mths of the year. The Barbarians who overran the Roman Em- 
pire, a few centuries afterwards transported their armies and wag 
gons on the ice across these rivers. ‘The improvement which is 
ontinually being made in the climate of America, proves that the 
power of man extends to phenomena, which from the magnitude 
and variety of their causes seem entirely beyond his control. At 
Guiana, in South America, within five degrees of the line, the in- 
habitants living amid immense forests, a cent ry ago, were ob- 
iged to alleviate the severity of the cold by evening-fires. Even 
the duration of the rainy season has been shortened by the clea 
1g of the country, and the warmth is so increased, that fires now 
would’be deemed an inconvenience. It thunders continually in 
the woods, rarely in the cultivated parts.’’* 


lI 


A 


t may be possible that, in the course of time, and the settle- 
ment of the country, the habitable portions of California may be- 
come in its seasons more regular, and better adapted to agricult- 
ural and other pursuits. 

The natural formation and position of the Sierra Nevada, will 
always be sufficient to supply their cloud- capped peaks with man- 
tles of eternal snow, and forever remain the great radiating points 
in which will be received the greatest amount of heat, thus con- 
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uinua rence} y a most essential service to the Surrounding 
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country, and 1¢@ atmosphere still more pleasant and salu- 
i e +7 } i } . - o a 
brious. Should such changes take place, as history records t 


Italy, then indeed is California a favored land. Yet drainage of 
the ground, and the removal of forests, cannot be recerded among 


t 
the sour of inereased warmth of the Italian winter.* 
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astronomical cause of the progressive amelioration of the northern 
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mountains, intermixes with the atmosphere, and thus i 
Pe. The fogs in autumn, on the coast, are checked in 
to the interior by the coast range; thus leaving the 
sphere free from these additions. The atmosphere be- 


ind the remaining part is composed of nitrogen and 
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houses, without other covering than the broad canopy of heaven. 
It may be said with certainty that neither koino or idio or 
vegetable or animal miasmata exist to any extent that would cre- 
ate disease. t will be needless to expatiate further on the qual- 
ere of the climate and atmosphere, but we deem it necessary to 

eak of the influence of the climate over the animal economy. In 
th yse sections where there exists an uniform eveness in the atmos- 
phere, the health is good; but it appears from experience that the 
climate exercises a peculiar influence over the passions and baser 


parts of our nature. his de m0 ralizing influe nce, certainly, may 
’ 5 | , ™ - 
be overe me, and in the event of time will be, by the establishment 
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al 


of society. In all warm climates females come to maturity early 
in life. The little girl at twelve years old, blooms into woman- 
hood at thirteen. It is not uncommon amongst the natives of 
California to find m thers so young as the ave above stated: and 
indeed instances have occurred at a still earlier period. With all 
the beauties of California’s clime, its breezes fan the passions 
of the female to such an extent as leads Ce shame, unless the flame 
be dey ressed by the force of intellect and moral ¢ urage ; while 
these effects of the climate on the other sex are quite the reverse. 
The customs of the native Californians, male and female, in dres 

and habit, , contribute no doubt to the develoy ment 0 f these appe- 
tites; and the mi inners and customs of the people from the United 


‘ 


States, al other countries of a more refined taste, may eventu- 
ally cure this excess. The voluptuous character of the females of 


ad 


[exico and other Spanish countries, are marked by these defects, 
and which I may say arises chiefly from the peculiarity of the at- 
mosphere they happen to reside in. 

The action of the atmosphere, then, on the human body, has 
more than a morbid influence, and as well as being necessary for 
the support of life, animal and vegetable, it exercises other influ- 
ences over the system, equal in fact to the morbid qualities which 
are either extracted from vegetable or animal decomposition. A 
bright lustre is imparted to the dark eye of the native female, 
and sparkles with the fire of a burning passion. 


There is also another peculiarity in the atmosphere of the mount- 
ain region, especially in its influence upon the human body; this 
property ¢ depends chiefly upon a ce rtain chemical influence ir the 
atmosphere inhaled; over the circulating fluids producing paleness 
and a cadaverous appearance of the skin. This feature, however, 
may, for the most part, depend on the want of a more generous 
living, wherein the colouring matter of the blood sustains a loss of 


nutritive properties. And it may be a fact worthy of notice in 
this place, that such appearances are only found on those persons 
who are without domestic relations. That the married life does to 


some extent give a check upon this peculiarity of the climate, is 


evident, and it is well known to persons inhabiting the mountain 
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region, that those who are so fortunate as to have ec mpanions of 

1 | MI . e 

tue opposite sex, can readily be pe inted out b v the appearnce ol 
rl - 

} 


the skin, and other appearances not connected with the tidy nature 
of woman— ” * * ” 
The fruitfulness of all countries do to a certain extent, depend 
upon th ‘region to wl ich the creative power bel iongs, The climate 
of California conduces to this quality, and all animals fecund at 
earlier > pe riods, than in other countries, and are more prolific. 

* * * * oe x ok “ 


Before concluding this chapter, I deem it proper to notice the 
changes produced on the organic functions of the human | 
Among these may be classed some of the specific causes of ¢ 
eases, an 1 the effect of he at upon the constitution. The radi ation 

} 


of heat being greater in some parts than in aie rs, the effect thus 


‘ndneed ic Voreant in different reg aa it h +} 
proau cea 18 aiiferent 1n aliferent regions, as 1n pt ints where the 
] ) . } 1 7 ° 
cold surfaces predominate over the heat of the surrounding medi- 

] y > + 7 
um. ‘T'he constitutional effects in such parts are not So gre it; but 


where the radiating surface give Ss out an excess of he at always 
produce d by 

effect upon tl 

men e® nhealthy eeppmniati f ahs 
Into an unneaitaAy accumulation Of moroia 
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the action or the sun upon a volanic suriace, tne 
s | 


i@ great secretory organs are more or less excited 
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1atter. [hese delete- 

10} MHaets are nin the constitution of all thus } 

rious etiectS are seen in tae constitution of ali thus affe cte Us, alike. 
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Finally the Climate With ¢ l its Variations, c¢ yMpares ] With othe 
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countries, may be 1dere d healthy ‘ } ieasant ant 
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able than the climate of any other part of the Un ed States. 





more agree- 


The following table shows the latitudes and bemiite les of Cali- 
fornia: 


Le ae ude ° i )} vitude. Localitie .) 


10° 39’ 40” 121°20'42” Great Boiling Spring. 

Mouth of Salmon Trout River, 
and Pyramid Lake. 

39 24 16 “ North Pass of the Sierra Nevada 


~ yy Rio de les American S, at the 





oo ae Ea In oO 
38 46 538 | 120 25 di head 

o8 34 42 | 1203420 |New Helvetia. 

38 08 23 121 23 03 | Makelemenes. 

88 02 48 | 12116 22 | Calaveras. 

87 42 26 | 121 0718 Stanislaus. 

O7 22 05 | 12058 03 | Cosumenes. 

37 08 00 120 45 22 | Joaquin. 

36 24 50 | 119 41 40 Tulares. 

95 17 12 118 35 08 Near Pass Creek of the Sierra 


Nevada 





Fremont. Humboldt. 
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By reference to the table on climates, it will be seen that Cali- 
fornia according to the latitudes and longitudes, has two general 
climates. 

Thus*climate may be said to be contained between two parallels, 
and at a distance from each other, that the longest day in one, 
differs half an hour from the longest parallel from the other. The 
days are always 12 hours long at the Equator, and from thence to 
that paralle 1 of latitude where | ‘the d: ays are twelve hours and a half 
long, is the first climate, from thence to the latitude where the 
days are thirteen hours Ion, x, isthe second, and soon to the third, 
fourth climate, &e. The breadth of these half hour climates de- 
crease as they app roach the poles; so that a climate is something 
less than four miles broad at the polar circles. 

The following table gives the increase of days by half hours 
from 12 to 16 hours, by hours from 16 to 20, by two hours from 
20 to 24 hours, and then by a successive increase of a month for 
the duration of the constant appearance of the sun above the hor- 
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TABLE OF CLIMATES. 
Q | i ty | 2 ’ ioe) 
= 2S |ed = — 72 led 
> | “& les - | 2 S |=2 ge 
* | =. & ° - 5 i 
| ~ 2 ie ne me 
de i | -¥ : > 
‘ 12 7° 484) 7° 48¢ | XIII | 22 hours, 65° 104, 2° 264 
13 | 15 36 | 7 48 xiv |24 « 65 54 00 44 
|} 132/2308}/732 jf ~ N.Lat.S. J 
14 |29 49 | 6 41 Days 
| 144 35 35 | 5 46 —— 
VI 15 |40 32 | 4 57 XV 31 30 66 53 00 59 
VII 151 |44 42 4 10 XVI | 62 60 69 30 | 2 37 
VIII i6 (48 15 | 3 33 XVII | 93 | 89 79 0. 3 30 
IX 17 «653 46 | 3 81 XVIII 124 | 120 78 6 5 06 
X ik 7 44 | 3 58 XIX 156 | 150 84 0) 5 44 
Jt 3 } ‘ 0, 600 
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Ancient and Modern Highways. 
Copy of a letter f 1 the Hon. Richard Rush to the Hon. Thomas 
H. Benton. 


My Dear Srr,—Employments in planting and transplanting trees 





and shrubs upon my ounds, ; lin such like usu 1 work for a week 
or two, a specie work, however small the le of it, not to be 
postponed at this season of the year, has prevented my earlier ac- 
> knowl gment of the « py of your interesting p! ople of 
Mis ! national highway fr ippi to the 
acl 1 1 the goodness to send 1 ¢ down to 
ackn rw le lve it now, I do so, not with any the less cordiall y and 
thankfulness, but perhaps more, as the delay has given*me more time 
to think of it. I read the whcle pamphlet when it first came, and 
found it ; refreshir as well as instructive pas ime. It acts like an 
intellectual tonic. The statement of Mr. Leroux, with Col. Fremo 
letter, made me think the route you recommended is the best, frankly 
owning that I have had my attention little drawn hitherto to the other 
routes B ! kes m chiefly and ] gely y ir debtor on the 
oceasior ire the parts that llow this atement and letter good as 
both of mM sé me to be. 
*. e asked the Duke of Vivonne, a plump and fine 
‘ is Court, wl was the benefit of reading? 
replied, t it had the same effe t upon his 1 nd 
4 partridges had upon his cheeks—made it piump. 
4 upon us with the reflections, illustrations, and facts 
old as they are, when revived and ; ppited in con- 
I jer {, that are to be seen on page eight Ll on- 
gorating pamphlet—it plumps up the mind. It 
> } } 4] ™ L¢ . 4 Pm =~ e 
»commonplace, lazy thoughts, into which all of us 
intil a strong flapper comes. It fires us with a 
things, by bringing back to our contemplation the 
have | een done. 
is of the city Alexander the Great built Lo super- 
in street of which was five miles long, 1000 feet 
: ind covered fo tway of a hundred feet on each 
; remind us that the pyramids were standing long 
; fr our mem ries with the iuthentic re lities « f the 


inication throughout the Roman empire by high- 
] 


: ssiecys + ila saais 7 | 4] ie 
1} more than four thousand miles in length, going 
ree - , “pea } | 
which they perforated, and crossing the broadest 
y | 


ms on bold arches thrown over them—the middle 


ay being raised into a terrace commanding the 
and paved wit 
] 


i 
h stone in a manner so solid 


exist to challenge our curiosity and admiration ; 





us further, from our own Prescott’s glowi! g pages, 


that even the Peruvians, before Spain got possession there. had a 
road from fifteen hun dred to two th susand miles long. conduc ted over 


} 5 awe s99°3 =a 4 
pathless sierras buried in snow, with galleries cut for leagues 
: . 
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through the living rock, and over rivers crossed by bridges that 
swung suspended in the air, and over ravines of hideous depth, which 
were filled up with solid masonry, besides overcoming other diffi- 
culties and obstacles to have appalle d the most courageous engineers 
of modern times—when you carry us back to all these things of the 
past, it seems to unhinge one’s reason, Startling moments come over 
us. It makes us half afraid lest in our days we have dwindled down 
to pigmies, become a set of Rip Van Winkles. young Rips and old 
Rips, all together, with little hope of our ever being wound up to the 
boldness and grandeur of those old fellows who lived so long before 
us, and who, if they could revisit the earth, might be very much dis- 
posed to laugh at us all. To be serious, let us follow up the matter 
a little, for it is full of pith. 

If the Macedonians, Egyptians, Romans, and even the semi-civilized 
Peruvians, could do all that you so vividly and pertinently recall, 
without the steam engine for land or water; or the eiectric telegraph 
to let each other know in a twinkling w! . was going on, or the 
thousand and one modern inventions in machine ry for cheap ening and 
expediting labor and multiplying so prodigiously its products, “what 
would they not have done, if, like ourselves, the j had had all these 
a But rather let us 


too? It is enough tomake us blush te think of 
take lessons from it. In the spirit ef progress. let us determine to 
improve in the resolution of our own will. It is never too late to 


learn, however long we may have been basking in the delusions of 


alrea ly attained perfection Dr. Fraklin taught himself to write a 
} 


good hand, which somehow or other had got spoiled, by tasking him- 
self to write a copy every day after he had passed { forty 3 ; and Cato 
first learned Greek at sixty. Why should we not wake up to what 
we are capable of doing, and bestir ourselves accordingly ? 

In one of your speeches some years ago, I remember that you 
drew a very striking, very faithful, very beautiful picture of the 
characteristics of the Dutch; and I remember when I was among 
them in 1829, to have seen near the sea coast in the neighborhood of 
Haerlem, carts employed in carting sand to a distance off some miles 
into the country where the soil consisted only of bog. The sand was 
shot down into the bog and mixed with it. The same carts returned 
to the sandy region loaded with bog, which was shet down into the 
sand, when a similar intermingling took place. By going on with 
this process for days and weeks a tolerably good soil was the result 
in both places. Certain vegetable substances would grow in it, 
when nothing whatever would have grown in the sand or bog by 
itself. Our Western folks, and the folks on our Atlantic side, too, 
who own such large hedies of good land to be hed cheap, might in- 
cline to smile at this Dutch mode of making land; but let us stopa 
moment. The country which that remarkable people thus and in 
other ways worked up, exhibited in the sixteenth ce ntury an aceumu- 
lation of more inhabitants in the same space than was known in any 
other part of Europe, of more industry than was ever found else- 
where, and of more national wealth than was ever possessed by the 

same number of men. So says Lord Brougham in one of his works ; 
and he says, also, that the splendor and power of Holland were the 
consequence not of any natural advantages, but a great variety of de- 
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{ in t i nd situation. These put man upon his own 
efforts in manner of ways, open by any p yssibility in his ente rprise 
and industry 

. age 


Now, what would the making of this railroad to the Pacific, which 
you recommend by such comprehensive, cogent and animating views, 
—what, in truth would it be, compared to what the Dutch have done, 
nate, the United States were to employ fifty 





thousand laborers upon it? Almost as nothing. The Dutch, as 
Voltaire said of them, se ped their eco ntry out of the sea. It was 
like a new creation. Having no country, they made one for them- 


selves that produced the marvels recounted. God and nature gave 


wre 3 — 
us a country of immense natural fertility and ad antages In ali re- 


. : ‘ 
S] Ss ve ively, we sleep over them, notwithstanding al 

. 1 _ 41.2 1 < 
we say of ourselves, and the many things we have done very honor- 
able to us, as far as we have gone. But nations, like individuals, 


have duties commensurate with their situation, and it has ever been 


the maxim of an ambition that asp vires to durable superiority, to con- 
aie nothing done while anything to which wisdom and honor prompt 
remains undone. To my vision, as to yours, our inducements to con- 
struct this national highway to the Pacific, are urgent, Taken in 


the high sense of national duty, pride and interest, the inducements 
are quite mandatory. Not a month, not a day, should be lost towards 
it. From those to whom much is given, much is expected. 

We have got an inealeulably imp yrtant dominion upon the Pacific, 
; vrotecting itin earnest. War 
will come sooner or later, 
from some of the causes which produce all war, while human passions 
remain ; and it may ke a thief in the night. It is no part of 
prudence, however flattering it may be to our self-complacency, to 
rest on the belief that « r er nations are afraid of our power, or depend 
upon our trade, or dread the overthrow of their kings and emperors 
by battling with our democracy. You and I think that we are better 
off than the people of Europe, and that our government is the best; 


5 gy Be 
and we shal! lose it if we do not set about 


) I 
will come upon us one of these devs. It 
) 


come like a 
} 
I 
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be so sure that the Europaans all think so, or if they 
did, that the yc uuld establish Cuianeseny on their continent. As sole 
matter of commercial gain, we should profit a thousand fold from this 
pro, jected national highway, by its aid i a securing to us more promptly 
the enriching trade to China and India to an extent conceivable only 
to minds that dwell upon it like yours. And as matter of state policy, 
for the defence of our Union on its Pacific border, its construction 
without delay, and in the best possible mode, is recommended by the 
highest considerations which can appeal to the reason of an enlight- 
ened people. Even if we did not reason, the instincts of safety and 
self-defence ought to rouse us to the work at the earliest periods. 
Your admirable letter, for so I must eall it, has incited me to re- 
marks which I fear you may deem superfluous. Praying your ex- 
cuse for so many words ona topic more familiar to you than to me, 
hoping that your letter will do the good which its intrinsic force 
oug! t to claim, and writi gin the remembrance of the former fi iendly 
intercourse between us, I remain, my dear sir, very faithfully and 
Respectfully Yours, , : 
Colonel Benton. RICHARD RUSH. 
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Natural History, 





BIRDS OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
BY AN OLD PIONEER. 


It is not our purpose to give a full and scientific catalogue of the 
feathered tribes of this central valley. Some passing notice of such 
as are the most common, and whose habits and migrations are best 
known, is all we shall attempt in this article. 

Most of the birds of this valle ‘y are migratory, under the combined 
influence of food and climate. In autumn they move southward, and 
in the spring northward. Some species pass over the a length 
of the valley, from the Gulf of Mexico to the Northern Ocean; others 
pass through a few degrees of latitude ; while those who do not make 


bsisience, 


semi-annual migrations, change the irresidence inquest of su 

The Wild Turkey (meleagris gallepavo) is an Amerizan bird, one 
of the lar rgest of our forest birds, with brilliant, blac kish plumage. It 
is not found in the extreme north or south, but inhabits the midd] 
portion of this valley. In some se -ctions, wae destroyed by the 
hunter, they were very numerous and easily taken. We have seen, 
in the early settlements of Missouri, more than one hundred driven 
out of a single corn field at one time, in the winter season. By ob- 
taining their eggs at the period of incubation, and hatching them 
under domestic fowls, they are easily domesticated. All our domestic 
turkies are but varieties pro@uced by cultivating the wild species. 

The Prairie Hen or Grouse of Illinois (fefrao pratensis) lives all 
the year and breeds in the middle section of this valley. This is a 
beautiful bird, ne varly the size of the domestic fowl, and hovers about 
the cornfields of the farmer near the prairies. It is but a few year 
since they were abundant in the prairies, on both sides of the cae 
adjacent to St. Louis, but the demand of the eating saloons and the 
activity of our sportsmen have nearly extinguished the breed within 
twenty or thirty miles of that city. The Legislature of Illinois, 
during its late session, have passed an act, to take effect in certain 
counties in the middle and northern sections of the State, to prevent 
the destruction of game in the breeding season ; but in great kindness 
to the sportsmen of St. Louis, have left the adj .cent counties free to 
all depredations on wild game. 

This bird for a long period harbored on Hempstead Plains, Long 
Island, and was esteemed a luxury in the New York market. The »y 
were called Aeath-hen, and the Le gislature i in the olden time impose d 
a fine on all who killed this bird between the months of March and 
November. By an unlucky mistake in orthography, either by the 
person who wrote the bill, or the engrossing clerk, it read ra the 
certified and published copies of the laws, “ Be it enacted by the 
people,” &e., * that whosoever shall kill any Maret on He mpst tead 
Plains, or any part of Long Island, between the first of April and the 
first of November, shall pay a fine of not less than five nor more than 
twenty dollars,” &c. What added point to the unlucky mistake of the 
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lack of another (/ l -) hyphen, was the fact that on Long Island 


a trib A bor es resided, and the good people became alarmed at 
the i ] { 
The Wild or Passenger Pigeon (columba migratoria) passes over a 
ast range untry, in search of food, besides flying in autumn to 
tropi regions, and in summer to the extreme north, as far as the 
sixtieth degree. Chis bird pairs off and raises a brood of young 
nearly every mo! th; sometimes one, and then two at each inc ubation, 
so that one pair, if not molest d, will raise about twenty in a year. 
Hence they increase with astounding rapidity. The male takes his 
turn at incubation, and the eggs are hatched in about sixteen days. 
They are occasionally seen in immense flocks, to the number of many 
millions. Their social and gregarious habits incline them to roost 
together, and these places of resort become known to the inhabitants 
pl reon roosts.’ When large flocks thus congregate, as the 
writer has witnessed, tl ey will bre ik the limbs of large forest trees 
by their weight. In the morning they will fly fifty miles in different 
nd pposite directions for t eir food, and return at night to the same 


spot. In these daily migrations the great flock sub-divides into lesser 
lich pass to different points. Wilson, the ornithologist, has 
given an animating description of a pigeon roost in Kentucky, not far 


from Shelbyville, which he visited, and which extended north and 


south a breadth of several miles. It was a place of incubation, where 
almost every tree bore nests where room could be found on the 
branches. The pigeons made their first appearance at this great 
breeding pl ce about the 10th of \pril, and those that escaped the 
massacre of the hunters, left that region with their young about the 


25th of May. Audubon has confirmed the statements ot Wilson as 


to their countless numbers and gregarious habits. Lawson, in his 
. Natur il History of C rolina,” { 17] t,) rec rds tacts which confirm 
those published by Wilson and Audubon, as to the numbers of these 
pige oe that the flocks as they passed obstructed the light 
of day. 

The fe undity of the columbe or dove {family, suffices to keep up 
numbers more than adequate to the attacks of hawks and other birds 
of prey, : nd the still more sweeping destruction of omnivorous man, 
Biberg states that if a pair of pigeons hatch nine times a year, the 
product in four years W ill be 14.670. The beech nut, a small species 
of acorn, wheat and buckwheat, are their most favorite articles of 
food. 

The Partridge (lefrao perdix of Lin, and ortix virginiana of some 
naturalists,) is not a migratory bird, but is found in all parts of the 
valley ; and does not retire to the wilderness on the approach of man, 
This is a delicious fowl, and is highly relished by all gourmands. 
Though it lives and breeds in great numbers in the midst of civiliza- 
tion, vet it is one of the hardest birds to domesticate. Let the eggs 
be hatched under a domestic fowl, and the young ones will be wild 
and escape. 

Of the aquatic birds, the Wild Goose, (anser canadensis,) migrates 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the sixty-eighth degree of latitude. This 
fowl is easily domesticated; and amalgamation with the domestic 
goose improves the breed. 
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The Great Heron, (ardea herodius) goes north to about the fiftieth 
degree. 

The Pelican, (pelicanus onocratalus,) with a huge, flaccid, mem- 
braneous bag at its throat, in which a load of fish is carried to its 
young, traverses the length of our river at proper seasons. Though 
excellent swimmers, these birds are occasionally seen perched on 
trees. They are exceedingly voracious, and will consume at a meal 
fish enough for five or six men. It has been domesticated and taught 
to catch fish for its master. The pelican generally breeds in marshy 
and remote places, about islands and lakes, and makes its nest of 
sedge and other aquatic plants ; usu: lly lays two eggs, and feeds its 
young on the fish that have been masticated and prepared in its pouch. 

There are several species of Ducks, (anas,) found in the waters of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. The common wild duck, or mal- 
lard, is the original stock of our domesticated ducks, which appears 
to have been reclaimed and civilized at a very early period. It goes 
northward during the summer, but many pair remain in our lakes 
and creeks and breed. Their nests are usually in the most solitary 
places of a marsh, among coarse grass and weeds, and not easily 
found. They generaliy lay from twelve to sixteen eggs, of a dull 
greenish white. 

The Canvass-back Duck, (annas vallisneria,) was long known to 
the epicures before it was described by the naturalist. Wilson first 
notices it, and named it from the plant on which it feeds in the waters 
of the Chesapeake Bay. On the Potomac they are called white backs, 
and on James’s river, sheldrakes. The article in Wilson’s Orni- 
thology is very interesting, to which Mr. Ord, his successor, has 
made a long and valuable addition. It may be examined in the mer- 
eantile library of St. Louis. Other species of wild ducks are well 
known, and need not be noticed in this article. Ducks are found in 
all the waters of the Mississippi, and its tributaries, to their extreme 
sources, at the proper season. They retire southward to open water 
on the approach of severe frosts. 

The Rail, (ra/lus carolinus,) ranges from the Gulf to the sixty- 
second degree. . 

The Coot, ( fulica Americana,) extends its migration to the heads 
of this river. 

The Swan, (cygnus,) is so nearly allied to the goose and duck in its 
anatomical structure, that naturalists have had some difficulty in 
pointing out its distinctive characteristics, though in external appear- 
ance it is readily distinguished. The color of the plumage in our 
country is a pure white, though a species entirely black has been 
discovered in New Holland. It swims rapidly, and its flight is long 
and continued. Its strength is such, that noformidable enemy, 
except the eagle, can master it, and with this king of birds the swan 
is often victorious. In European and Asiatic countries the swan has 
been domesticated. The American wild swan passes its summers in 
the Arctic regions, where it breeds, and on the approach of winter 
migrates to a southern climate. They are not seen in large numbers. 

The birds of prey are not as numerous in this valley as in some 
countries. 
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The Bald Eagle, ( falco leucocephalus,) is found in great numbers 
along the Upper Mississippi. This bird, in our country, is the most 
i It has been adopted as our national 


he stands with outspread wings 





’ 
euarding tl which are the stars and stripes 
that represent the 'nion, and the motto “ FE Pluribus 
Unum?’—{from 1 j is is not a migratory bird, but he 
is found the whol year in the « ry he inhabits. The bald eagle 
will destroy small! animals, as lambs, pigs, rabbits, — &e., but his 

vorite food is fis] Yet he has no skill in the pise: atory art, but 


t 
avails himself ol his strength and swiftness of wi! ~ to c pel the 
fish-hawk to catch his prey. Perched on the dead limb of a gigantic 
tree on the brink of a river or lake, he lazi ly looks out for this in- 

h 


dustrious bird, hovering high in the air, watching the movements of 


fish in the water. You may see the eye ol the eagle brighten, and 
while he balances himself with half expanded wings on his perch, he 
is watching intense ly the result. Down, swilt as an arrow, a »scends 
the fish-hawk and plunges in the flood, and ina moment emerges 


with a fish struggling in his beak, and meunts the air with a scream 
of exultation. The « rle, now, all animation, launches forth on the 


} } thea 1; } a | 


chase. and n gains on the fish-hawk. Each makes the most swift- 


ful evolutions, the one to elude his enemy and preserve his lawful 
prey, the other to take it. ‘The unincumbered eagle advances near, 
when the fish-hawk, with the screams of despair, and honest indig- 





nation. drops the fish. Pvising himself an instant, as if to make sure 
iim. the ¢ orl desct like a flash of li snatches the fish 
be re it re ches e water nd b rs it off to its nest. This bird 
he nes exct i y voracious when it has long fasted. He will 
even attack vulture a make it disgorge the putrid carrion it 
swallowed. and seize this offensive substance before it reaches the 
eround. The nest of the bald eagle is often found on an inaccessable 
cliff, or ona lofty tree in a swamp or morass. It is large, and by 


rep irs everv season, increases in size. It is formed of large sticks, 
sods. drv griss and moss. No birds are more industrious and enter- 
. ; 


prisi ¢ in providing for their y yung. Fish and animal food are daily 
earried to the nest in su h qual tities, that tl ey lie scattered around. 
] " pu | 1 forth a noisome stench for a great distance. 
I 
\ k irds. the eagle was the bird of Jove, the bearer of 
li ‘ r nd there e became the symbol of supreme power, or 
dominion f' nation princes and armies. The ancient Tuscans once 
ent to the Romans, as a token of amity and royalty, a sceptre, with 
an eagle of ivory. From that time the eagle remained one of the 
i | symbols of the republic, and was retained by the emperors 
symbol of dominion. At first they were of wood, then of 





silver. with thunderbolts of gold; but under the Cesars, the figure 


‘ — 
of the eagle was made of pure gold, without the thunderbolts, 
Nanvoleon chose the Roman eagle as his standard. It was gilded, 
e] ¥ ited ona | r staff. The double-headed eagle became the emblem 
after the division of the Roman Empire, and it has been the nediined 
through various countries of modern Europe. In all these ancient 


and European symbols, the eagle was represented as seated with his 
wings folded, and not hovering as on our national banner. 
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The Turkey-Buzzard, (vulfur aura, of Wilson,) is another Ameri- 
ean bird, and a valuable scavenger in warm climates, It is a harm- 
less and useful bird, and should never be injured or destroyed; for 
it removes all the putrid carrion within its range. Their sense of 
smell is very acute, extending for many miles around the carcase, 
They are very voracious and will gorge themselves with their 
favorite food until they are sc ircely able to fly. If they are 
frightened, or are hard pushed while in this situation, they will be 
compelled to disburden themselves. In this sluggish, inactive con- 





dition, persois have « ucht them to their own disadvantage Some 


have supposed this was a mode of defense, but it was an effort of 


M4 | 4 | ] DF ele . 1] 4 
nature arising from fright, for which the poor bird should not be held 
responsible. If they mount the air and fly in this condition, they will 


disgorge themselves. About ten years since, some negroes in Wilson 


county, iv nn., Saw large dri Ds of | lood and pieces of putrid flesh 


. 1d i 
fall from the clouds. They gave the alarm, and many persons, and 
some men ol i tellicence, Saw unquestionable preot of this strange 


phenomenon on the leaves, grass and herbage. Portions were 
gathered, and taken to the late Dr. Troost. in the University of 
Nashville, who examined the matier, and pronounced it putrid flesh. 
The public journals sent forth the intelligence of a ‘ shower of flesh 
and blood.” It was not until some time after, and other ** showers”? 
had descended in other States, that it became known that a flock of 
turkey-buzzards made the discharge. 

The Owl, (strix,) is a nocturnal bird of prey, and whose singularly 
hoarse voice and ‘ owlish’”? appearance are well known. Several 
species inhabit this valley. All are distinguished by large heads, 
large eyes, looking directly forward, and a ring of fine feathers cover- 
ing the base of the head and the opening of the ears. They are 
wholly nocturnal, seeking their prey during the night. The great 
size of the pupils of their eyes enable them to see well in the dark ; 
but in the day time their sense of sight is imperfect, and they hide 
themselves in some obscure and dark corner. In their nightly ex- 
cursions they are depredators on our poultry yards; but, perhaps, 
they compensate the farmer for the chickens they take, in destroying 
mice, moles, and other vermin. Before we complain too much of the 
depredations of the lower order of creation, we should keep a fair 
account, and ascertain whether they are “ more plague than profit.” 
The hearing of the ow! is very acute, and their plumage so loose and 
soft as to enable them to fly without noise, and pounce on their prey 
at an unexpected moment. 

The Great Horned Owl, (striz Virginiana,) inhabits most sections 
of this valley. 

The Ginereous Owl, (8. cinerea,) is found only in the extreme north. 

The Hawk Owl, (S. funerea,) is in the northern part of the valley. 

The Burrowing Owl, (S. cunicularia,) is found near the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The Barn, cr common Screech Owl, (8. flammea,) is a bird of 
elegant plumage, and often haunts churches, barns and deserted 
houses, and leaves its haunts about twilight. It skims along near the 
ground, explores the country for prey, and returns at daylight. 
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The Parrakeet, a small species of parrot, ( fulica Americana, ) is 
a bird of the south, but migrates in summer to about the forty-first 
degree of latitude. It annoys the orchards by eating the fruit on the 
trees, but its favorite food is the seeds of the “cocklebur, which it de- 
vours greedily. And, here again, it may be the farmer receives as 





st much benefit in the destruction of this annoying weed as will com- 
zt pensate the loss of his apples. 
By There are four species of the Crow family in the United States, 
4) but we are not aware of but two species in this valley 
has The Fish Crow, (corvus ossifragus,) is found about the ocean 
Rit : r ' ‘ ; ‘ a a) . 
tal waters in the Northern States, and Clark’s Crow, (C. Columbianus, ) 
, i is found on the waters of the Columbia, in Oregon. 


wi The Raven, (corvus corax,) is found from the Tropic of Cancer 
' to the seventieti h degree of latitude, and resides through the year in 
; every latitude of this valley south of Leech-lake. 

The common Crow, (corvus corone,) extends its flight through the = 
valley, and is very annoying to the farmers in corn planting time. A 
host of these black-coated land pirates, after posting three or four 
sentinels in conspicuous places, will march regularly along the rows, 
and pull skillfully at the germinating shoot to obtain the kernel. The 
Encyclopedia Americana gives their habits in the following language : 
‘‘ During their breeding season, which is in the spring months, the 
flocks spread over a great extent of country, and build their nests of 
small sticks, lined wiih grass, in lofty trees, choosing the most remote 
and difficult of approach. The young, generally two in number, until 
fully fledged, are most soliaitously protected by their parents. When 
the young crows first begin to receive lessons in flying, nothing is q 
more remarks able and affecting than the efforts made to preserve them 
by the pare nts, when a gunner approaches the vicinity. Every ar- 
4 tiflee is employed to call attention away from the young, which seem 
1 to comprehend the directions or calls of their parents, and remain 
perfectly silent and motionless. In the mean time while the father 
and mother fly towards the gunner, taking care not to remain an in- 
stant in one pla ce, and, by the most vociferous outcries, deprecate 
his cruelty. These efforts be ing continued, their voluntary exposure, 
and the eagerness with which they fly about a particular spot, are 
almost always successful in withdrawing the sportsman from the 
pli ce where the young actually are, As soon as they have succeeded 
in leading him to a sufficient dist: ince, they cease their accents of dis- 
tress, fly a little further from their young, and from a lofty perch, 
which enables them to watch ; all around, utter an occasional cry, 
which one may readily imagine to be intended for the direction and 
encouragement of their offspring.” 

The term Blackbird is a trivial name, applied to birds of distinct 
genera and different species. It properly belongs to the genus quis- 
calus, The true blackbirds have a rich, glossy black, with purple, 
or ferruginous reflections. All the blackbirds are gregarious and 
migratory, diffusing themselves in vast flocks towards the north as 
spring opens, and return southward as the cold season appreaches. 
There are three species of the proper blackbird in this valley. The 
Great Crow Blackbird, (quiscalus major,) is the largest. 
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The Rusty Grakle, or Blackbird, extends its migrations to the 
Arctic Cirele, where it breeds, The flocks reach the vicinity of 
Hudson’s Bay in June, as soon as the ground is sufficiently thawed to 
enable them to dig worms and grubs, on which they feed. They sing 
beautifully during breeding time, until they have ceased laying. They 
are seen in this region in large flocks in April, as they journey north- 
ward, and again in September on their return. 

The Purple Grakle’ or common Blackbird, ( Q. versicolor of Viel, ) 
is the most notorious amongst farmers for his depredations. They 
come from the south to this vicinity about the first of April, and are 
seen in small flocks about swamps, meadows and ploughed fields. 
Let them alone, now, for they are destroying the larve of the cut- 
worm and other destructive insects. But when the green blades of 
the young corn put forth, look out for the ravages of this bird. Put 
up ** scare crows,” and drive them from the corn, for the vast num- 
bers of insects and worms they destroy will amply repay the farmer 
for this extra trouble. In autumn they congregate in vast flocks, aud 
are sometimes quite destructive on the ears of corn in the field before 
it is hard. 

The red-winged black-bird is an oriole, and does not belong to the 
family of blackbirds. The orioles are a family of birds exclusively 
American, and are found at the proper season in all parts of the LU. 
S. They are known by the richness of their plumage. The colors 
are brilliant, having black, blue, purple, orange, yellow and red. The 
red-winged blackbird (ieferus phoeniceus) is known in this valley for 
his predatory habits. The male is black, with brilliant red spots on 
each wing. The female is blackish, varied with whitish stripes. The 
Baltimore bird (icterus Baltimore,) has a beautiful black and orange 
plumage, and is one of the most noted of the oriole family. Its nesi 
is curiously fastened with strings of hemp or flax to the forked twigs 
of trees, where it hangs safe from the depredation of boys who deligit 
in robbing birds’ nests. It is known in some parts as the orchard 
bird. The yellow-headed oriole (J. Xanthocephalus,) is black, with 
head, neck and breast a bright yellow. The female is a dark brown, 
throat whitish, and a yellow spot on its breast. 

The cow-bird (J. pecoris,) follows cattle, and lights on their backs 
to obtain the darvae of the large flies which hatch under their skin. 
The male is a glossy black, and the female a sooty brown. 

The Woodcock ( Rusticula minor,) is universally known to sports- 
men, and the flesh is highly esteemed. In its habits it is a nocturnal 
bird, as it keeps the woods and thickets in the day time, and resorts 
to springs and wet places for its food at the approach cf evening. In 
midsummer it may be found on the marshy shores of the large rivers 
and lakes. Its food is the larva of insects and aquatic worms. It 
moves northward from Louisiana and Mississippi, in the spring, to 
the region of Minnesota. Of Woodpeckers (picus) there are several 
species in this valley. These birds have a stout angular bill. The 
tongue is long, wormlike, and can be protruded much beyond the 
beak. It terminates ina horny and sharp point, and barbed with 
spines to transfix and hold insects. They cling to the trunks of trees 
by their feet and tails, and perforate the bark and decayed wood, in 
search of insects. Their plumage is variegated with white, black 
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e and purple colors. The ivory billed species is the most 
i midable. of w n interesting deserij tion may be found in Wil- 
is family of birds, at the proper season, are 


es of the Mississippi valley. 
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Texas. Florida and the West India Islands. They are often seen 
this part the valley. by the middle of Mareh. Occasionally a 
ir takes un their residence and raises a family in this latitude, but 


heir summer resort for food and breeding is above the fortieth de- 
ree of latitude. They have been seen in all parts « f the Upper 


Mississippi and its tributaries, and along the waters of the northern 
ean, and about Hudson’s Bay. Having fulfilled their mission, they 
ourney southward through this district, in the month of October. 
The Cat-bird (T. felivor) has its name from its note resembling the 
ery of a kitten in distress. Its color is that of slate, with a head and 
tail inclining to black. This bird has great imitative powers with its 
voice. No bird shows signs of such extreme suffering as the cat-bird, 
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when its nest or young are threatened. He attempts no offensive 


measures, but hurries backward and forward, rolls on the ground, 
sereams as if in pain, and seems to bewail and implore in the most 
pathetic tones not to be molested. This bird is a terrible enemy on 
} 


iall } <0 . shank 
snakes, especially the common black-snake (coluber constrictor) which 


robs his nest when opportunity offers. Bartram and Wilson both test- 
fy that this bird is both the ageressor and the victor. The cat-vird 
will eatch the common garter, green and other snakes, carry them in 
their beaks some distance, and impale them on thorns. The common 
thrush (T, rufus) is of a reddish brown color, and makes its appear- 
ance amongst us in April, and is well known by its song. ; 

The Barn-swallow (Hirundo mericana,) appears in this section 
of the valley from the middle of April to the first oi May, and leaves 
e rly in October. 

The Purple Martin (1. purpurea,) is much the largest bird of th 
swallow tribe, and makes its summer residence inthe vicinity of man. 
Every boy in the country knows the efflcacy of a martin box, 
every negro a gourd suspended froma p le to entice this bir 
make a permanent Visit. Its note is loud and musical, and in the 
country it performs valuable service to the farmer, in the destruction 
of insects, and in driving away crows, hawks, eagles and other large 
birds. 

The Republican or Cliff Swallow ( H. fulva) may be seen in large 
numbers along the limestone cliffs of the Upper Mississippi and other 
rivers at the proper season. It lives in communities, building nests 
of mud under projecting cliffs, in unsettled places. 

The chimney swallow (HH. pelesygia,) differs essentially from the 
other swallows in form and habits. The color is a deep sooty brown, 
its tail short and rounded, its body short, and its wings long, with 
quick vibrations. They often build their nests in the vacant flues of 
chimneys, from which a casual smoke will not dislodge them. Occa- 
sionally they take up their abode in communities, in large hollow trees 
and canes, where both this species and the cliff swallow sometimes 
reside during winter. The swallow family are peculiarly the friends 
of the farmer and gardener. Their proper home is the air; they are 
ever on the wing, and move with amazing swiltness. Their feet are 
short and their wings very Jong. Their food chiefly consists of small 
flies and gnats, which they take on the wing and devour incalculable 
t they are vaiuable visitants, and merit our pro- 
tection. This tribe, especially the barn-swallow, perform their reg- 
ular migrations so as to avoid entirely a wintry climate. 

The American Blue-Jay (Garrulus christatus) is a lively, petulant 
bird, rapid in its movements, and exceedingly noisy. It has the fae- 
ulty of imitating harsh sounds, and when alarmed utters piercing 
cries, They can be taught, like their kindred, the magpie and jack- 
daw, to utter words. They are migratory, yet are frequently seen in 
this region, and much further north during winter. 

The Blue-bird, (Sylvia Sialis of Wileon ; Suxicola Salis of Bom- 
parte,) is one of the earliest messengers of spring, and one of our 
prettiest little warblers. They usually appear in our climate about 
the first of March, and pass northward as spring opens. They have 
been seen in midsummer beyand the extreme heads of the Mississip 
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pi. They return south in autumn, in the month of October or early 
in November, and sometimes fly at an immense height in the atmes- 
phere. 

There are several species of plover in this valley. This bird be- 
longs to the genus grallae, or waders, and ire ‘found in wet and 
marshy ground, about lakes, ponds and rivers, in search of food. 
They stir the soft muddy soil with their feet to bring worms and 
aquatic insects to the surface. They are gregarious, and are found 
in flocks, and their flesh is a delicacy and much sought after by sports- 
men. 

Peculiar to America, and found in this valley, are the ring-plover, 
(Charadrius semi-palmatus,) the singing plover, (C. melodius,) Wil- 
son’s plover ( C. Wilsonius,) and the kill-deer (C. vociferous), The 
last is the most common, 

The Humming-bird ( Trochilus,) is one of the most beautiful gems 
of animated nature. There is but one species in the United States, 
(T. colubris) and belonging to the sub-genus mellisuga, or those havy- 
ing — bills. The food of the humming-bird is the honey and 
farina of flowers, and perhi aps sma ll flies, and while feeding, it re- 
mains poised in the air; his wings in such rapid motion as to cause 
the humming noise that gives the name. Wilson says of its dress: 
‘The splendor of the feathers about the throat, when viewed ina 
proper light, rival the ruby in brilliancy.”’ Its colors, when the bird 
is in motion, are changable. It appears in Louisiana in February, 
and at the mouth of the Ohio by the 20th of May, and in a week is 
in this latitude. Thus it proceeds slowly — and may be seen 
about the heads of the Mississippi early in August. A month later 
it is on its return ‘s a milder climate, a q 
until it reaches the tropics. This bird makes the longest journeys of 
any American bird, and delights to — among flowers and in per- 
petual summer It is peculiarly senaitive to cold, and droops and 
dies, if deprived of the anima ing uf uence of the rays of the sum- 


oes not stop its migration 


mer’s sun, 
The House-w1 ‘en ( Certhia familiaris), is one of our migratory 


birds, and ma\ ve seen, at proper seasons, the whole length of the 
Mississippi valley. It delights to muke its abode about the dw Hing 
of man. and is constantly on the search for insects in the crevices of 
t} e walls . 

The Night-hawk (Caprimulgus popelue.) appears in our region 


ebout the first of May. and may be seen in twilight, pursuing its 


prey which eonsists of beetles and other large insects. It is a bird 
of stro r nd \ imorous flicht, with great ex pansion of Wh vf. The V 
vo south early in September. 

Rot 4] ‘ , a ble bird tha wfor ste miornat? = 

But the mest remarkable bird that performs its migration from the 
region about the Gulf of Mexico, and has been heard beyond the 


forty-ninth degree, is the Whip-poor-will, so named from the sound 
of its song in the night. It is the Caprimu/gus vociferous of Wilson. 
It arrives in the latitude of St. Louis, usually, between the 15th of 
April and Ist of May, and continues northward, as the season ad- 
vances, to Hudson’s Bay. It continues its cry (except in bright 
moon-light) during the night. To the Chippewas and other Indians 
of the Algonquin race, the sound is muck-a-wiss. It returns to the 
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same spot annually, and not unfrequently two or three birds are ser- 
enading the tamily, by alternate notes, within a few yards of the 
house. When engaged in its nocturnal rambles, it may be seen flying 
within a few feet of the earth, in quest of moths and other insects. 
Sometimes in the dark, they will skim along within a few feet of a 
person, making a low chattering noise as they pass. During the day 
these birds retire into the darkest woods, usually on high grounds, 
and in obscure places. The Whippoorwill is about nine inches in 
length,j and when its wings are stretched out, they measure nineteen 
inches from the tip of one to the tip of the other. The mouth and 
throat are very large, and studded along the sides with long stiff 
bristles, extending beyond the bill. The plumage is beautifully var- 
iegated with black, brownish, white and a russet color, with numer- 
ous streaks and spots. Its song is somewhat plaintive, and yet exhil- 
rating, and closing with a kind of cluck resewbling whip-poor-will- 
ugh, 


MOVEMENT IN ARKANSAS. 

The State of Arkansas seems somewhat distracted about the policy to be pur- 
sued in the application of the late munificent grant of lands by Congress to that 
State, for a great trunk railroad and branches. Personal interests, and political 
legerdemain, are employed to pervert public opinion ; to split the trunk into 
branches, and to force the branches into a trunk railroad ; to sacrifice the just 
claims of the North to the pretended claims of the East, to prevent trade from 
going where it will pay, and to compel it to go where it will not pay. 

But the True Democrat of Little Rock, leading a gallant band of patriots, is 
found continually and boldly defending the policy of common sense, justice and 
enlightened statesmanship. We are pleased to find in the columns of this liber- 
ally conducted paper, that a practical movement is being made in the right di- 


rection. 
From the “True Democrar.'’) 
NorTHERN SENTIMENT.—We suhjoin the following short but significant par- 


agraph, from the Batesville **New Era:” 


“*We understand that Col. J. H. Parrerson and A. [. Ambler, intend, during 
the present spring or summer, to set out on a tour along the line of the ‘Missis- 
sippi Valley Railroad,’ for the purpose of trying to arouse the people to the 
work of its early construction. The object of their labor is of unutterable im- 


portance to our whole State; and we therefore trust that every man may give 
them an unprejudiced hearing—an‘l that their efforts may thus be crowned with 
great success. The late bounty of the General Government, if properly applied, 
gives full assurance of the success of this work. It is a work of the highest im- 
portance to this region of country—and particularly to the owners of land near 
the route.’ 


We give the above as an evidence of the deep interest being taken in North 
Arkansas in the Mississippi Valley Railroad.’—the road to be run through Ar- 
kansas, connecting New Orleans and St. Louis. To Col’s. Patterson and Am- 
bler, we can say the State will one day feel and acknowledge all such efforts as 
they now propose to make. We trust they will carry out their patriotic inten- 
tions, and that their labors may meet with the fullest success. 

















Itrkansas and Missouri Railroad. 
JOURNAL OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
Arkansas and Missouri Railroad. 


Inon Mountain & Sovutu Missourt, Cuatk Biurr & Futon, 
Litre Rock & CuaLtk Burr, anp Sr. Lours & Lirrte Rock 
RAILROAI 


ye 


We wish to save words. In this labor-saving and time-saving age 


—in this age of steam, caloric and electricity, we would impart a 
kindred spirit into our Railroad Literature. We cesire that every 
a ) } : } = . 4 am gat 2 

idea may be good and wise, and may go into immediate and pra tical 


operation, 
We have alu ys treated the Arkansas a 


matter-o!-fact-way. first by an investigation of the U. S. Survey, and 


1d Missouri Railroad in a 





last by an investigation of the U. S. Grant. The ideas we have here- 
toiore plante | have taken root; and we will now endeavor to cultivate 
them, to plough about and enrich them, that they may yield, in due 


season, an abundant harvest of good results. 
By the investigation of the U. S. Survey, we have shown that the 
cost of construction of the Missouri portion of this road is $3,514,773. 
The cost of equipments has been shown to be $525,000, making 
» 
) 


the total cost of the work in Missouri $ 1,039, 77. 


The cost of construction of the Arkansas portion of this work was 
shown to be $4,802,101, and the equipments $855,000, making the 
total cost of the work in Arkansas $5,657,101. 


The minimum value of the land granted for the Arkansas portion of 


this road was shown to be $2,736,000, almost equal to } the total cost 
of its portion. 

The fund, partly already secured, and the remainder reasonably 
anticipated, when wanted, for the Missouri portion of this road, was 
shown to be $2,000,000, ne rly ! ihe total cost of its portion. 


We will now proceed to show from the census of 1852, the popu- 
lation and revenue of the counties through which the Missouri por- 


tion of this read runs 


Counties. Population. Revenue paid in 1852. 








St. Louis, 121,853 $88,754 TY 
Jefferson, 9,090 2,536 30 
Washington, 8,162 2,581 58 
St. Francois, 5,703 1,711 59 
Madison, 5,581 1,720 78 
Wayne, 3,847 609 3 
Butler, | 1,717 224 98 
~~ 155,958 «| ts«$ 98,189 84 
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This table indicates the resources of the country on the line from 
St. Louis to Chalk Bluff, Arkansas. Yet the difference between the 
proportion of population and revenue in St. Louis county and the five 
other counties north of Butler is altogether owing to the undeveloped 
condition of the resources of those counties. 

The Geological survey of Missouri will doubiless prove that each 
one of those five counties is naturally far richer than the county of 
St. Louis; and therefore, in proportion to their population with St. 
Louis, they should naturally pay a larger revenue. 

The Iron Mountain is mainly situated in St. Francois county, though 
partly in Washington. The Pilot Knob is situated in Madison coun- 
ty. The southern and western portions of Jefferson county abound 
in minerals. Potosi and Fredericktown are each surrounded, within 
an equal area, by ten times the natural wealth of the whole county of 
St. Louis, and though it is a matter of great astonishment, the same 
may be said of Greeny ille. 

To prove that we do not over-estimate, and it may be that we even 
under-rate the natural wealth of Central South Missouri, we willhere 
republish (see vol. 8, page 260,) a paragraph from a letter written to 
the author of this article by an ex-member of Congress, residing in 
that district. 

“The line of railroad you have suggested, would traverse more than 
one hundred miles of the richest iron deposits on the Globe, (from the . 
Maramec to the swamps); scarce one section of land can be passed 
without finding on it deposits of iron ore, and in many localities in 
astonishing quantities. Notwithstanding the vast amount of iron ore 
found in the Mountain and Knob; Iam of opinion, Wayne county con- 
tains more iron ore than any county in the State, and perhaps nearly 
as much water power; yet it is useless, and the lands of that county 
valueless, even at government price, except in a very few localities, 
because she is cut oif from an easy and direct access to the Mississip- 
pi, by the swamps extending from Cape Girardeau to the mouth of 
the St. Francois.’’* 





* In corroboration of the testimony offered by our own correspondent above 
quoted relative to the mineral resources of the region between the Maramec riv- 
er and the Swamp District in Missouri, we will here add a note published in the 
‘*Missouri Democrat,”? on the 20th April, 1853. This note further discloses 
some interesting items showing the activity displayed by the Iron Mountain Co. 
in the prosecution of their enterprise. 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF JEFFERSON COUNTY. 


Mr. Eprror: I have just returned from a short teur through this county, and 
have examined some rich veins or leads of lead ore. There have been two new 
discoveries made lately by Mr. Swan and Menard, near Herculaneum, which, I 
think, will prove to be veryrich. The St. Louis and Iron Mountain railroad 
passes immediately between those two leads up the valley of the Joachim creek, 
which I think equal, if not superior, to any other stream for agricultural pur- 
poses and water power in the State, and I consider the mineral resources of this 
county as almost inexhaustible. I also met Capt. Horine and two other gentle- 
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Butler county embraces the Swamp District over which the road 
passes; and as the above table indicates its resources to be the least, 
therefore the most particular attention will be paid to its real condi- 
tion and its latent capabilities. 

Butler county contains, over 15 townships, about 350,000 acres of 
land. About 100,000 acres are free from inundation, and 250,000 
acres are Swamp Lands.t They are to be reclaimed by drains and 
levees. 

An embankment must be raised for the bed of the railroad through 
this Swamp District. May not the levee for the swamp and the bed 
for the railroad be one and the same ? 

By reference to an article on the subject of the South Missouri R. 
R., vol. 9, page 207, and also to an article on the subject of South- 
east Missouri, same vol., page 313 and fol., it may be seen, on the 
data discovered, a strong presumption is raised, that this result can 
be realized. And as nothing has appeared since to alter the position 
then taken, it may be assumed to be allowed, until other surveys de- 
monstrate the fact. 

Butler county, by an act of the Legislature of Missouri, at its last 
session, has ebtained the title to all the swamp lands within its lim- 
its for the purpose of their reclamation with provision for the appro- 
priation of their proceeds to the cause of education. 

Under these circumstances, what is the wisest course for Butler 
county to pursue ? 

Plainly: on the demonstration of the facts above stated, to transfer 
the whole amount of its swamp lands thus reclaimable, into stock in 
this railroad, and then by appropriating the proceeds of the Railroad 
stock to the cause of education, all the provisions of the grant will be 
fulfilled, and the most profitable investment secured for posterity, and 
also even for the present generation. 

These 250,000 acres of land reclaimed along the line of this rail- 
road will be worth on an average $2.50 per acre. Total value 
$625,000. 

By a careful investigation of the report of the U.S. Survey for this 


railroad, it is found that the estimates of the Butler county portion of 








men, who were engaged in getting the right of way for the Iron Mountain road, 

which I was told was readily granted. The entire route, with but three excep- 

tions, extends up the vailey of this stream some twenty or twenty-five miles, then 

crosses to the copper mine branch of Big River. I anticipate some large dis- 

coveries of ore before this road is completed through this county, as it will pass 

through one of the richest mineral regions in Missouri. 
Valle’s Mines, April 6, 1853. 


t+ These data are derived from the maps and field notes in the Surveyor Gen- 
eral’s office, at St. Louis. The report of the exact amoust of swamp lands, 
though daily expected, is not yet made by Butler county. 


An Oxtp MINER, 
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the road, elaborated and arranged in tabular form, as heretofore pub- 
lished by us in the “St. Louis Intelligencer,’’ are as follows : 
Cost of Butler County Railroad, being 30 miles over swamp lands, 
Cost of clearing, grading, masonry and bridging $181,564 
Cost of construction with iron rails (65 pounds per yard) 

with necessary sidlings and switches, 30 miles, at $7,- 


500 per mile, 225,000 
Cost of engineer department and contingencies 32,610 
Total cost of construction $439,174 
Add to this the cost of equipment ata liberal rate, $3,000 
per mile, not calculated in the report 90,000 


And we find the total cost of this road, with depots, sta- 
tion and engiue huuses, workshops, locomotives, cars, 
&c., in complete running order, to be $529,174 

And the cost per mile $17,637. 

But it was shown that the swamp lands of Butler county reclaimed 
would be worth $625,000, and therefore it follows that Butler coun- 
ty possesses latent capabilities, by which it is able to construct and 
equip the whole railroad through its limits, and retain a surplus of 
nearly $100,000 to complete its system of internal improvements. 

Such being the real condition of Butler county, although appearing 
from the above table to{be the least capable of giving any material aid 
to this work; how much more capable must Wayne, Madison, St. 
Francois, Washington and Jefferson be with their “100 miles of the 





——_—_ 


richest iron deposits on the globe ?”’ 

Wayne county will embrace 30 miles of the road, and Madison 
county 20 miles. The cost of the road, in running order, through 
these counties, on the basis of Capt. Barney’s estimates, was about 
$25,000 per mile. 

Although Capt. Barney’s route did not run ona direct line from 

ilot Knob to Butler county, yet the estimates cn his route may be 
safely applied to this judging from the additional facts stated by the 
author above quoted. 

‘SPris on these table lands that the beautiful settlements of Belle- 
vieu and Areadia are made, and between them the Iron Mountain and 
Pilot Knob rear their iron heads; and with fu'l confidence can speak of 
the entire practicability of constructing a railread from hence to a 
point below Greenville on or near the southern line of the State, on 
a route more direct, and of lower grade, than can be obtained for the 
same distance in Southeastern Missouri, certainly more so, than from 
St. Louis to the Iron Mountain. Although the descent from this ele- 
vated portion of the country_is about the same to Greenville as to St. 
Louis, the descent is easier and more direct to the former.” 
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It may be also here added that the final survey from Hazel Street, 
St. Louis, to the heart of Iron Mountain makes the distance about 8O 
miles, and the cost about $30,000 per mile. 

But it must be remembered that the Land Damage in St. Louis city 
and county must necessarily be immensely greater than that in Mad- 


= ry . 
ison and Wayne counties. 


These facts, therefore, warrant the conclusion that the Wayne 
county portion of s road will cost about $750,000, and that the 
Madison county portion will cost about $500,000, and as these two 
counties are considered to be naturally the richest counties in Mis- 
souri, capitalists will soon rush there, enter the lands and take all the 
to build these 50 miles of the road, if the Government 
of the United States should be so imprudent as to expose these lands 


for sale before it grants the 10 alternate sections, in accordance with 


stock necessary 


the memorial of the Mississippi Valley Railroad Convention, raises 
the value of the reserved lands, and obtains the right of transportation 
of its troops and property. 

From the above elucidation it is manifest that the prospects of the 
South Missouri portion of this road, from Pilot Knob to Chalk Bluff, 
are of a brilliant order. 

The St. Louis and Iron Mountain portion having been resurveyed, 
and as the route is being rapidly located and the right of way obtained, it 
will be complete 1 at the eariiest practic ible period. 

These two portions being finished, if Arkansas should be disinclined 
to co-operate with Missouri, the South Missouri road would turn 
from Chalk Bluff, and easily strike the Mississippi river at New- 
Madrid, whence it would connect with the lines on the eastern side 
of the river, leading to the Gulf and also to the Ocean. 

But Arkansas will not be indifferent to the advantages offered 
by the U. S. Survey, from Chalk Bluff to Fulton, and the grant 
of lands for this main trunk road, and most especially will she not 
be indifferent to the advantages of a connection with the Iron 
Mountain of Missouri and the City of St. Louis. 

We have heretofore shown (vol. 9, page 401 & fol.,) that by 
Capt. Barney’s survey the Chalk Bluff and Fulton railroad is 285 
miles long, andits total cost in running order is $5,657,101. We 
have there also shown that the U. S. grant of lands to this trunk 
road is worth $2,736,000, nearly 34 the total cost of the whole 
road. 

We will now proceed to show, from the same survey, the length 


and total cost of the northern portion of this road—the Little 
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Rock and Chalk Bluff railroad, and the value to this of the U. 8. 
Grant. 
As the length and cost of construction of the North Arkansas 


’ 


or Little Rock and Chalk Bluff railroad has been heretofore elab- 


orated by us in vol. 9, page 41, and the length was found to be 


160 miles, and the cost of construction $2.542,263, by adding the 
cost oF equipments on the estimate aliowed for the Whole, Viz: 
| 
2 - at +] ] ¢ *+ela Ronoale « Chalk Rluft 
»UUU per mile, 1e@ total cost of the Little R Cix and Chalk biulll 
] 'y ) ) a9 0 .) 
wiroad Is found to b » Lddemwes 


On an investigation of the grant it is found that 614,409 aeres 


eS a ee Pe I: and that at 2° 50 
I appiiCavi LO LUIS rtion ot the roads and tThrgt at aot. pe! 
4 
eons oat cr +} lands r rvon } +] span? +) 
icre—the minimum rice of the lands reserved in the grant, these 


614,400 acres are worth $1,536,000—more than } the total cost 


m1 oa ee MIE Di wn Te ee ee or - a. 
The Little Rock and Chalk Bluff railroad is found to be not only 
Lue cneap Su | aiso Tae Mm st | yei portion OF the railroad througn 
4.) , : iii Ai oy ae » Bate . ! 
\rxansas, and therefore it follows, other things b ing eq ral, that 
y+ ’ ,7? 1 4] . “7 a a = . = 3 — 
this road should be the first one built by the people ot Arkansas. 
p I 
os) — 18 =. , —_ ele i a il ee 
starting Irom Li tle Ro K, tne first naif OF tie | ittte Ro K and 


4 
 _— > “7 i ‘ttle Rack ++} Vhyi+ Pivar . 
Chalk Bluff railroad will unite Little Rock with White River near 


Pa aoe r a . 
6 af &®i) ° " >? | ag + 
his road of 80 miles will, as it 


appears from Capt. Barney’s 
survey, be the cheapest and most valuable; and judging of the 
character of the land from the notes in the survey, the grant for 
this particular portion may equal the cost of its construction. It 
open the heart of the State, would accomodate the inhabit- 
ith, Black and White rivers, and besides being in the di- 


rect line of the grant and of the Cairo and Fulton railroad, would 
also be a link in the Great Mississippi Valley Railroad. 


. 


1,97 1. naee te Preatlace 7a ittla Roel « arkec . 
While Arkansas is building this Little Rock and Jacksonport 


portion, 80 miles, Missouri will be building the St. Louis and Iron 
Mountain portion, also 80 miles. The other 80 miles in each State, 
from the data above exhibited, will be speedily completed, Little 
Rock and St. Louis will be brought within less than 12 hours of 
each other, their reciprocal trade will be started, the country along 
the line will be highly cultivated, manufactures established, and 
wealth and sociability crown the enterprise. 

Articles may be written hereafter to show the immense reci- 
procal benefit to be derived by Arkansas and Missouri through the 


instrumentality of the St. Louis and Little Rock railroad. 
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As we are now laying the foundation of this enterprise, we will 
here offer, as a basis for future argument, a table of valuable data 
representing the population and agricultural productions of Ar- 
kansas and Missouri, taken from the U. S. Census of 1850. 























Population of Arkansas and Missouri. 








States. (Whites. (Free colored Slaves. Total population. 














Arkansas. | 162,068 | v89 =| 46,982 209,039 k: 
Missouri. o92,077 | 2,544 | 87,422 | 632,043 ve 
gricultural Productions of Arkansas and Missouri. 

Arkansas—Acres of land improved...................0068 780,333 
Missouri— _ do. do. oe rereenee 2,924,991 
Ark., Value of Farming Implements and machinery.. 1,594,941 
Mo.., do. do. do. do. BOcccses 3,960,945 

[ ‘ ‘alue of il re S ock Coccceccecsccececee Cecccccccccce 5,72 ; 25 
Ark., Val f Live St 6,728,254 
Mo., do. Are See dims aa caeciis a so oe 19,766,851 

Ark., Bushels of Wheat........... bwiaebidiaiieiie ; 173,902 
Ark., 

My., do. Bd edosiaial sabbbisabanbbencenmtanin’ . 2,966,928 
Ark., Bushels of Indian Corn........ abieeeaenaianenieod 8,857,296 
Mo., do. do. Le er 36,009,543 
Ark., Pounds of Tobacco.......... bikebewsaeiveseus 224,164 
Mo., do. re Omak knenenies eee 17,100,984 =f 
Ark., Ginned Cotton, Bales of, 400 pounds each,... 64,987 
Mo.. do. do. do. do. i ciesa 
Arkansas, i en ee eee 181,427 3! 
Mo., do. Sige reeset 1,615,860 i 
i NE, EE IN tiidciencnscseknserecadibineniiniesines 10 
Mo., do. do. athe thc allanol 10,563 
Ark., Pounds of Butter.......... oeaiatea ‘dame alets 1,854,104 
Mo.. a “rena 7,692,499 


ee 


Ark., Pounds of Cheese ..... mibanienistenriatioaneunts , 28,440 
Mo., do. GR. = eveaccdenssecsecscssceseosscece 8 ESS 


in SE CE Be ecncscoccccnsidicketnedbotiascesienenien 3,924 
Mo., GO. .occrscvcccescseccccececcssescssesccossstess «= BIG TE 
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Ark., Tons of dew rotted Hemp........... - abeueetion 

Mo., do. do. vk: achndncheliainashucahisies 17,207 
Ark., Tons of water rotted Hemp...............000+ 145 
Mo., do. do. ly. -siddapensdncedananndies 5,351 
SE WE eR scncckcictaetcnivisviceiion 695 
Mo., do. Ts ecebaubscnmeniendebabucéeindins 13,641 
Ark., Pounds of Maple Sugar .............s.ssecessees 8,825 
Mo., do. do. DOs. decsendencseicctonsonnes 178,750 
Ark., Value of home-made manufactures............. 644,928 
Mo., de. do. do. Sa. . “dusudpenedens $1,663,016 


These figures will suggest copious arguments in favor of a north 
and south order of trade even between contiguous States. 

The liberal minded people of Batesville, Arkansas, have ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the superior advantages of the North 
and South trade; they have made noble resolutions, and we trust 
they will maintain them with a firmness equal to the irresistable 
eloquence with which they are written. So bold and yet so court- 
eous are they, so comprehensive and yet so pointed, and withal so 
admirably adapted to infuse an energetic spirit in the enterprise 
of the Arkansas and Missouri Railroad, that we cordially copy 
them from the ‘‘ Commercial ( Batesville) Standard:” 


‘‘At an adjourned meeting of the citizens of Independence 
county at Batesville the following proceedings were had to wit :— 

The meeting organized by caliing Col. Rob’t Smith to the chair, 
and appointing Jesse Searcy, Secretary :—When Col. Patterson, 
Chairman of the committee appointed ata previous meeting, sub- 
mitted the following Preamble and Resolutions, which were unan- 
imously adopted: — 

Wuerkas, The late act of Congress, ‘‘entitled an act granting 
the right of way, and making a grant of land to the States of Ar- 
kansas and Missouri, to aid inthe construction of a railroad from 
a point on the Mississippi river, opposite the mouth of the Ohio, 
via Little Rock to the Texas line, near Fulton, in Arkansas, with 
branches from Little Rock to some point on the Mississippi river; 
renders it highly important to the people of Arkansas, that such 
steps should be taken by the State as will secure the benefits in- 
tended to be conferred by said act. And in order to carry into 
effect the objects of said grant, it will be necessary that the power 
of the Legislature shall be invoked. 

ist. Therefore, be it resolved, that it is the opinion of this 
meeting that the Legislature should be immediately convened, and 
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that such action shall be taken upon the subject of said grant, as 
may most effectually carry out the true spirit and — thereof. 

























2d. And be it further resolved, that we regard the survey and 
os of the route for said railroad and branches, as the great 
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B rther r ved, that the ‘*Cairo and Fulton”’ rail- 
road charter, as passed at our last session of the Legislature, wh 


taken in connection with the charter of toe Missis3ij pl Vauiey rali- 


. . s. eS) er age &- - f + Y , } 
road, 18 acceptabie aS Wwe believ > tO tuIS portion oF tie mtate, and 
instruments, under woilch the spirit and agesign of the Said grant 


may well be carried out; yet we are decidedly of the opini n, that 
it would be far better, were it possible to harmonize the conflict- 


7 ] y the Ces ay 1 - +) +++] > ] . 1 hig 
ing lements—that the Imends or the Little Roek ahd ‘lemphis 


e I 
road, and the Cairo and Fulton road, should all act under our 
charter, but inno event would we acknowledge the so called ‘*Cen- 
tral railroad,’ to be paramount to the Cairo and Fulton road, but 
under all considerations would urge the latter as the main trunk 
road, and to be built first in order. 

Be it further resolved, That we consider the introduction of 
railroads into our State as a subject of the first magnitude, and 
that the State should encourage such enterprises by every means 
in her power, by granting Jib yeral charters to companies, and con- 
centrating all internal improvement funds within her control, to a 
few well defined objects. And that authority should be given to 
counties and towns, to take stock in such public works, and to levy 
taxes to be appropriated to that purpose. 
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Resolved, That as citizens of the county of Independence we re- 
cognize in the construction of the St. Louis and New Orleans road 
interests of the highest importance to the State at large, and in 
which we are directly identified, and we hereby pledge ourselves as 
a county to a hearty and zealous co-operation with our money, 
energy and good will to the fullest extent of our means and ca- 
pabilities. 

On motion of Col. Noland, it was ordered that the proceedings 
of this meeting be published in the ‘-Commercial and Democratic 
Standard,”’ and that the Little Rock papers be requested to pub- 
lish the same. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 

JessE Searcy, Sec’y. Ros’t Smita, Chairman. 


We hope to hear that the positions assumed in these resolutions 
will be maintained by a vast majority of the people of Arkansas ; 
that they will constitute the standard platform of the internal im- 
provement principles of that State, and that the system, being thus 
determined upon, will be speedily put into practical operation. 

In order to confirm the people of Arkansas in this policy, in 
addition to the facts and arguments above presented, we will here 
adduce some items, which, taken from the records of the City and 
County of St. Louis, indicate the wealth and the enterprising 
epirit of the inhabitants. 

From the report of the Comptroller of the City of St. Louis, 
dated Oct. 11th, 1852, the following quotations are taken: 

‘‘The assessment of the real and personal estate 
for taxation, in the several wards of the city, for 





the present year, iS........... jebkcteie: seeunsetehsenese $38,281,663 96 
‘‘Amount of merchandize reported for taxation 

by merchants and others ............... shnaainaiesninbinks 7,000,697 44 

| sassneebepesecseeces $45,842,566 40 


“Estimate of the total revenue for the present fiscal year, 
%587,710. This estimate realized and : into the Tre -ASUTY, as 
I confidently expect will be the case, will leave a surplus of $35,- 
000 beyond the appropriations for the nga year which may be 
lied to the payment of bonds. Bonded debt of the city of St. 


9 


apy 
Louis, October 11th, 1852, $2,098,096. 
From the Mayor’s Message, 10th of May, 1852, we quote the 
following : 
“‘The property owned absolutely by the corporation, is valued 
by the assessor as by published statement, at $2,899,340.” 
4 
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Therefore it is manifest that the city of St. Louis has not only 
$35,000 surplus revenue after meeting current expenses, but also 
the additional sum of $801,244, worth of surplus property after 
paying every debt, and this too independent of the wealth of the 
inhabitants. 

From the records of the County Court we quote the amount of 
revenue paid in 1852, by the County of St. Louis to tl 


1e State of 


Missouri, as before stated in the table, $88,754 79 


Also the assessment of the County for County pur- 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 
COMMERCE OF CHICAGO. 


From “Annual Review, &c.,”’ for the year 1852, issued from the “Democratic 
Press.’ 


Rucemts of Produce and Merchandize at Chicago during the 
year 1852, by lake, canal and railroad. 

















” ~ Lake. Canal. |G.&4 CURR Total. 
4 SS OT ee ert oe Wee cease ai eeiens onde 9) 
ples, DbIs-++e cree cree ee eeee OF DiGi a0 édenén 19402 664800 91,31 
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Recsrpts of Produce and Merchandize at Chicago, &c.—Continued. 


Lake. 


Canal. Geel RR, Total. 


tee en 


Glass, boxes. ...+ «++. . 20.781 
Glassware, casks++-+++++ seeeTl 
Grease, POUNCUS «eee wees eeeeee 
Hogs, live, No. .+-« soe <0 
do. dressed, pounds: evcecce 
Hollow Ware, galls .--. 4.796 
ao, TONS, oes 602 
Hardware, pkgs.-...... 2,119 
Hoops, eines e 6606 obs ° 16.000 
do. pounds SOC BORE” wees em 


Horses. I ak tea eove a § 
Half Bushels, PEO. 60st oe 90) 
Hides, pounds ......... 11 000 
Hams, pounds. «+++... rey re 


H ps, poun IS, 2 e+e seve 


Hemp, POUNGS+ core ores  ceeoes 
liay, SONG cco cose vp coee ery ee 
l mm. bdls id hars 10.560 
ee ae le ely ahem 1.446 
do taulro S 11,927 
Oo le S 81.995 
‘ pig, tor BAUD 
Luinber, feet 147.816.2329 
FO a ee 19,759.670 
Locom ives. NO ce cece It 
LO ONE 600% o00% cos , 5.147 
fo rolls 7 
oO DOUMIG sccccvces  seevec ° 
Lea Pipe, ° Deeeoese tt) 
Lime, barrels.... ...... -an 
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) ') 


t 
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" } 
hile i 
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Provisio , 
| | + 
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tEcEIPTS of Seiden “a Sndinaline at Chicago ke. —Continued. 














Lake. | Canal G.4 C.U.R. RI Total. 

R. R. Ties, No «+++ «+s G).232 |  — eeeeee | ener 60 232 
do. Chairs, bdls.-+-++ 2.374 | ceccce |  cevvee 374 
do. do. bbls-.--+« 297 ee » | 257 
do. do. pounds oe HATO |  — aaceee { wa eee ° | 6.470 

Rosin, barrels. «+++ «+++ . 1,232 ' ceccco | eee 1,232 

Shingles, No. «eee eeeeee T7.080,.500 | cece ee | = eves - | 7%7.080.500 

Staves, Na. ccocce covece 1.258.302 | eeesee |  cveccc 1.258.302 

Smokes, Noes: cose cose 24.000 | cecccs ) 0 otttees 24,000 

Spiles, NO <ccce a2 40eeee $322 [| cv coos an eene | 4,322 

Spars, No eee we ee weer 98 ereeee | ereeee USN 

Stone, pCS.e+eeee cere ee 9TR0 | cecece } enaied 2.750 

UO fONS. ++ ee eecaces TODS | ween Leese | 1.053 

he, ; PaRsnesan cs © ensens | 35,649 | we ewes 35,649 
Salt, barrels. - QIG74 | woven | teeee . | 91,674 
tons. « oo 6000 © 1&D met<cs ££ @¢”@ea } 185 

Spikes, tons..-+ +--+ e+e. 198 ‘ime. - i dsece | } O98 

Stoves. tons... «+++ sees. 386 1 |  eeceee } 387 
do. NoO.++cccecssece W324 | weer ee [tenes 4 2.324 

Stone Pipe, PCS. ++ seeeee 1.500 ee | 1.500 

Saleratus, pks + eo+ess +e 1.450 Kien 2.  denass j 1.458 

Stucco, bbls... ----2+ eee 368 seks -£ i <«®éees 368 

Skins, No.. cccces srecce S& £ <«é#sase § ans pics g 

Soap, pounds eoesen ease 600 112,148 | «eeee ‘ 112,740 

Sofas, NO. < coocce cvcece 44 [ #£éicwvcsse |  sevece 44 

Shaths, No «-ceee -seeee 953 | ceccce | eveves 253 

Safes, No.. os eeen e6ecee 12 ‘Keene S , threes 49 

Sta ch, DONES e+ eeee oree GOO | = eeesee |  cvec 690 

Sundries, barrels------ ‘ O07 § evcses ieee 907 
do. TONS ccccccc ce  i$jesesce fF  eecces 981 981 

Shot. tomge ccocee secece 5 146 | eevee 15] 

Seeds, tongse>e cece eoes err BU0Q |  — eeeeee 309 

S UU, TOMS eee cece wees = arenes 10604 |  seeeee 1.604 

Sand, tons--e+e cscecese  cvee ° 735 | se eeee 735 

Spts, not whisky bbls.-- rr 184 ane 184 

Tobacco, tons.+ ++ ++++- 27 292 | ae wees 247 
do. ee ee 617 ee ewer as . 617 
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GO, tONBeccccce coccce 132 $ $(.«« eee }; i saeaee 112 
ie DOORS 0604 240006 105 [ ecccce |  aeeeae 105 

Tinware, galls..-+++++ +s |. eer. ° 19.640 

Tar, barrels, ..00 esses 49] ‘ E nae 491 

Tubs, Noeeee coos conve See F iscnce | “e0kne 3.768 

"Trees, No. ccce cece cocs 2.972 6.471 | eeenes | 4 443 

Tallow, pounds jose seee “‘Soesce 74.723 | eevee 74.723 
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Vinegar. Ee ae re ae 6 8 .>«feeus ——e | 4 

Wheat, bushels----. @ ee 129.251 108.597 04.496 742.844 
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Water Pipes, tons---+-- 1,125 | = eweee . te teee 1,125 

do. PCS seeeee 432 | =e wveee e000 ce 432 
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Wagon Hubbs.- . 4.286 ecccsce | = e880060 4.286 
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do. tong --ce. So ft i«asecse | § sabes » s 93 

Wagons, NO coce cccce ce 46 2 ae oe 102 

Wool, pounds. +.-++++++ seers 525,632 944.662 770,294 

White Lead, pounds---- te eeee 138,712 | tetees 138,712 
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SutpMENTs from Chicago, by Lake, Canal and Railroad, during 


the year 1852. 


Canal. 





MOE. 4008 <i iccccesess 3 141 
Agricul’ Impl., tons. 


Pe TE, cou coceen’ : 50 93 


J 10,818 508 
Beef, bbls bdnesedenewas 49.856 175 

Renae 1,546 til 
Butter, pkgs.......... 9,062 90 
Beeswax, casks...... Be “Gee 
Broom Corn, bales.. | | ene 
Brooms, doz.......... 270 1,040 
De 49,000 | 194,900 
Barrels, No.........- : L5t 1,920 
Bones, casks........ ; ee “wien 
Bark Mills, No....... 7. ee 
Boilers, No. .......... Er Staples 
Re: Bue 5.357 
RE Mi onnenansances a |) eoaemon 2,106 
RO oP 329 
i ks OT 
a eres, Fe) 
Candles, boxes....... 2 rare 
Cattle, a mee “aewiis 
Castings, pcs......... 38 ee 
Corn Meal. bbls...... BOT) -owkbes 
Coffee, Ibs ............ i aang 197,182 
DOGO. TB. coculksescs  “akecukece 21,2388 
Carpet work, tons.. ceiadawea. 4 53 
Clocks, cue dd. |v oe 93 286 
a a eee 196 
a re 1,227 
ee, OO rrr oe 
} res Re 12 Do. © ‘hee 

OSSS5 61,19 901 


it . » 

lax Seed, bbls...... 108 

SS aaa 5 ae ee 
I i ncictasc ‘ 30,200  583,07U 
So See ek Ma. 
Grind Stones, tons.. cident SY 
Gunny Bags, bales.. 18 re 
Ginseng, bales........ GE swans 
Groceries, pkgs..... , oe 
Highwines, bbls...... 13,374 | 2,868 


x C. ®. 


eee 


eeeeeeeee 


eeeeereee 


eereereee 


eeeeeeeee 


ee ewe eeee 


eee eeneee 


eee eeeeee 


eeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeene 


| Total. 


144 

274 
145 
71,326 
50,031 


d3d,280 
1.441 
1,227 
122 
723 
62.097 
Q 57 
{is 


18 
619,270 
~69 

so 

18 

4 

4,070 
16,242 


















Lake 


Hams, No......... 128 
HamsShould,cks 5,560 
Hides, No 0eeeeeee 
Horses, No etcecece 17) 
Hemp, bales ..... . 41 
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Canal. |G. & CR. Total. 
| er see: 195 


5,500 
47,925 
itaepusnald 17 
4,140 


errors!) (= § e8eeseees 


Hardware, pkgs... 9,128; csc} hae ee eee 9.123 
do. tons.... ore 79 
Hay, tons.......... at = =—0—“‘ié‘“C Hk St 578 
Ilorns, easks...... |: ee err 117 
Hogs, TD csi succes 4508) ii scsccs pcudaiidiees 4,508 
SO CO cccncece “aasdy <2 | oo 53,426 
SOG TORS Seincscas == wnenail 8 LL 25,149 
Iron. Rs abi dcabwitk akc OU 426 1,68 2.463 
do. R. R., toms, —...... DGEE] —ceocecees 9,647 
do. tools, Ibs....  ...... 1.453 itecadeds 1,453 
Leather, Ibs....... 99,291 504,386 shadednnal 453,677 
5206. tOWB.eccscss L,O1S a 1,019 
Lard, bbls & kegs 4,638) 9 wf cea ee ee 4,638 
Liquor, casks..... . a? 4. ', (ieameel -dematndacies 5 
Lime, bbls......... * 2a ore 1,605 
Lumber, feet..... > analael 49,095,181, 21,645,090) 70,740,271 
Lath, pleces Reaniuie- ealdemion 10,600,245 4,589,200 15,248,445 
Mdz., pkgs........ - jae pews 4,450 
Pt ee cas saudi 14,559,564 34,061,600) 48.420.164 
Molasses, tons.... —...... (ere 127 
Marble, Sincdm i -aieaditan | 277) innaeneie i i 
Mill Stones, tons. ...... re 29 
Machinery, tons... ...... 4 | ee 2°76 
CM tneske wastes wats dawenwant ?] 
Mech’s Tools, lI .. 2 204 Pawaawalans 2 264 
Nails& Spikes, t hs i] yf | a O85 
NE ge = | ree 9») 
Oats, bushels....2,030,317; = = ......! se wwweees 2.030.317 
a 173 i 343 
Perk, BBIG cssccesss 1 038 i 9.976 
ee ls anuaceiws oo a ee 640 
Powder, lbs. ...... 2 370 BSE BOS). -.atdconne 193.709 
Potatoes, bu...... 2 volt GSU] weceecees 2 YOO 
Pumps, tons....... ...... 8 86«-_- Sache 78 
Potters’ Ware, eS 1,200 Ree oe 1,200 
0 Se ee 16,850 1,113 17.463 
Peas, bushels...... —...... 20 eee ee 20 
Paper, reams......  ...... pideteie 4,308 4,308 


FO, BU.s.. 0008. 
Reapers, No ...... 479 





17,315 
keke *” enticed 479 
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Lake. Canal. 


Commerce of Chicago. 


Total. 


} G.&C.R. 





ND eee Scan | 15,019 
Saleratus, Ibs...... 1,300} 110,000 
Soap, kegs. ....... 20! 7 


cs 5. | 

Skins, b’dles...... el 83s avatvees 
er 4,259 27,457 
a en 402,746 


Sheep, No......... 10 


BOLIC D bg AVU coeceesee  q4#§ YF j= = #£=eeeeceses 
Shingle Machines, a’ «aaah 
Steam Engines ... $ tines 
Seeds, lbs ......... oe 
SL ore ee 768,871 
eg a Je 04,559 
Stoves.. **......... heated 25,849 
Ee ee 2,200 
Starch . ‘‘......... santas 1,137 
eee TAT 
Sundries, pkgs.... 2,078 ibid 

do. SOS... nateced AY 
EE, TiO isaccs  osencs 41,920,538 
SS ere | 24 
Tallow, bbls. ...... 871 14 
Tobacco, hhds. ... 127 aia 

do. tons. ... Repro 59 
Turpentine, lbs... ...... 5,017 
, ee 100,001 
Vinegar, bbls. .... 3t voainnaminn 
Varnish, Jbs.......  seeees 8,792 
Wheat, bu......... 635,196 SUT 
Whiskey, bbls..... 647 shitemens 
_.. ere 920,113 iciduanioa 
Water Lime, bbls. 95 7) 
Woodenware, lbs. seihad 1.597 
Wagons, tons...... 9 ...... 206 
White Lead, Ibs... ...... 7,640 
ee 19 


pica 15,019 
igi 111,300 


ind 


eee co =~ 
eens 426 
5d HOF 
nani 402,746 
pean 10 
eared 1 


*) 


Mian 12.853 
Sidecel TOS 871 
cies 34,509 
rer 25349 
sokeou 2 200 
esha 1,137 
edit 747 
2,078 
re ree 59 
13,930,500 55,851,038 
24 

oe 845 

eel 127 

aves oY 

pecs 5.017 

eee. 100,001 

30 
ames 3,792 
canons 636,003 
aii bAT 
eeaeiee 920,113 
epee 170 
ae 1,597 
206 
aban 7,640 
siceess 19 


Tabular statement of Imports and Exports at Chicago, from 1836 


to 1848 inclusive 
Imports. Exports. 
1836..-- $325.203 90 $1.000 64! 1843.... 
I837--+- 373.677 12 11,665 00. 1844.. 
1K38..-- 579,174 61 16,044 75, IS45.... 
1839.--- 630.980 26 33.843 00! 1846.... 
1840..-- S562 106 20 228.635 74! IR47-.-. 
IN41-++- SOLBIT SS 3IS,862 24) 1848...- 
1842.... 664,347 88 659,305 20 


Imports. 


971.840 75 


Exports, 
682.910 8&5 


- 1.656.410 00 785.504 23 


2,043,445 73 
2,027,150 00 
2.641.852 52 


8,338,639 86 


1.543.519 85 
L.&13 468 00 
2.296.299 OO 
10,709,333 40 
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FLOUR. —Total amount of Flour en at Chicago, dutog 
the year 1852. Received from 


Chicago and Galena Railroad............... 44,316 bbls. 


SITTER Per iti ———. 7 
a 1,846 *¢ 
Eastern Railroads..............see0e. prints - 4300 * 
Manufactured in City......ccsccecserceeeerees TU.ST9 «+6 
| silanated ciitcataid .oeeee124,316 bbls. 


This amount would have been increased fully 50,000 barrels, 
but for the long continued drouth during four months of last year, 
by which over fifty run of stone were suspended on the Fox and 
Rock rivers, and the difficuity of getting a good article of wheat 
previous to the first of August. 

Flour shipped from Chicago from 1844 to 1852 inclusive. 


) subnenie . 6.320 bbls. ee . 51,309 bbls. 
De ikaveiteskcccn ee | 1850...... sessseeee LUO,871 * 
| Se scintiios 28,046 * | BBGL....cccsccseeee 13,406 * 
| ee $3,586 “ | 2866........ hicuais - 61,196 * 
1848..... scene . 45,200 * | 


Comp: arative statement of Prices of Flour on the first of each 
month in the years 185] and 1852. 


1851. 1852. 

January....... OP - $2,75@4,50......... $2,25744,00 
February............. ~ 2, 75@4,50°°****+"" 2 2544.00 
March ....... ene | ~ 2,90(@4,25 
NUE citdecstsccceanns = = 2 25a 4,00 
REC ae eee 3,00(@4,25......... 2 25a 4.00 
| . BSROMO4,25......... 3,00(a4.25 
EE eT 3 00a 4,25 clk ened 2,25(0 4,00 
August De eh Se nencnieen 2 25(a5 on Shade 2 50(a.4,00 
September............ 2,25( ri eae Y 2 50(a $.00 
RIOR oscsccsevesces 2 25(ai 75 pe ee OA, 4.75 

November ..........-. 2 25(a Byte. ieuie 2, Td5fat.75 
December............. SD SDS. TB ccccccsce 3,20(a 4,75 


WHEAT.—The following are the sources from wuich the wheat 
marketed here last year, were secured, and re amount from each, 
respectively : 

Chicago and Galena Railroad......... 
GE aicsbccdenccccstubenteswedenbidountd 


Tere eee eee ee ee eee) 


eee eee weeeee 


Tee eee Pee ee eee ee eee eee 
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Commerce of Chicago. 


The receipts from the lake were principally obtained at Michi- 
gan City, for the use of our city mills. The remainder came from 
St. Joseph, Niles, South Bend, Port Washington and other places. 
The general substitution of spring for winter wheat, by our Illi- 
nois farmers, has so reduced the supply of the latter quality, that 
our mills are compelled to | uy abroad for a large port mn of their 
first brands of flour. 

The receipts here during the year, 1852, were disposed of as 
follows: 


Shipped by Take........... ee Nata, . 635.196 bushels 
Py y " 
“se NN ae Sd olin te 
Used by Distillers......... Mitskatescaaccsss BOocee = 
ak i hee RRS P88 .493 * 


ee - : 
The following is a statement of the ruling market rates at the 


commencement of each month of the year. 


Spring Winter. Spring. Winter. 

January...... 31-42 90-65 | July....... 7-59 68-76 
February... 87-45 50-70 August...... . 40-43 65-T0 
March... oer 3)—45 5072 September ... 14-59) 69-75 
i idensdaian 54-40 60-70 October....... 15-56 60-72 
as 54-40 62-72 November.... 55-60 66-75 
eT o4-40 68-76 December.... 50-60 TO-8V 
The shipments from this port, for a series of years, are as 


follows: 


ee 580,907 icici ica », 160,000 
Ser GSSFGT § BGED....ccccccccssccce 1,936,264 
RR oe ee Ee io") ae $83,044 
ie | te: eee 137,660 
Se 1,559,594 | 1852.................. 635,406 
|| TEE 1,974,304 

One thing especially to be marked is our small receipts of-wheat 
from the Illinois river. Of the amount received by Canal—108,- 
597 bushels, not over 30,000 bushels came from the river. This 


result is not because there is no surplus grown in the counties 
bordering on that river, but because our market has not been able 
to compete successfully with that of St. Louis, where the milling 
demand is so great, that prices are usually kept up several cents 
above shipping rates. When the canal was completed, it was not 
doubted that we should receive a large part of our supply of this 
staple from a point souta ef Peru, but for the last two years, the 
entire amount has not been a twentieth part as great as that re- 
ceived by the Chicago and Galena railroad. Over 1,000,000 of 
bushels was shipped from the river to St. Louis, during the past 
year, an 1 964,154 the previous year. In 1849, however, about 
290,000 bushels came through to this market, and this fact shows, 
that grain will go to that city or come through to this, as prices 
may rule relatively high at the North or South. 
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Commerce of Chicago. 


CORN.—The manner in which the corn received at this place, 
last year, was disposed of, is as follows : 


Shipped east........ een ye ig 
= to lumber country ....... ovese 29000 ig 
Consumed in city........... sustiedeiess  SOROe . 
“ by distillers.................. 195,000 “ 





Total..... Saiahananeibadbiad om & EF 
During the past year, corn maintained on the average, a very 
high figure. Inthe early part of the year, it was lower than 
usual, but the market steadi ly adv: anced during the season, and 
in November reached the highest figures paid in this market for 
fourteen years. We ap pen da statement of the condition of the 
market on the first day of each month. 


January........ owe Ok | Serre 
bees ag, 31-34 | August........ ‘ittins ae 
PD naka aidedcuntada 33-34 | September...... cosees2 D0—O2 
April ...... erevewes anne 33-3 SO kicccencancoics DOO 
ee ssuedeunsalee November ............s- 1S—50) 
SS ee paid 30-37 | December...... ccccccees 40-40 
Th 1¢e above fig rures are for shelled, ob lbs. per bushe 


The illesies table will show the shipments of corn from this 
rt for a series of vears: 
Re - 67,814 | 1850........ aetide 262,01 
REE ae Soe 450.460 | 1851......000 socce See el wl 
i iiiin utile shaoe GO4B4B | 1858+°°°°*** scosse Sopttdd Of 
OATS.—The increase of the oats trade for 1852 over 1851, 
was nearly 300 per cent., and more than doubly compensated for 
the falli Ing oO ff in corn. The rece Ip ts were deri\ ed as follows: 


From Canal......... I a a weeee OOO,703 bushels, 
OS “Te ods Se occeeis id a he Es 674,941 nis 
| NE em 66 


2,089,941 


Total ME ue iii ee 

The shipments for the season, were 2,030,317 bushels. Daring 
ar * — 

the greater part of the year the market advanced steadily, and at 

the close of huavig tlou was 13 cents abo ve the prices paid in 

March, previously. The following will show the state of the mark- 


n the first of each m onth, during the year: 


et v . 
January.......... wee 16-17 | July...... pieeeeeee: Oe 
February ............. 19-20 | August.......... . 27-28 
RRS rere 19-20 | September....... 27-28 
Be itidiiinptinncneinwins 18-19 | October.......... 80-82 
| a ere 18-20 | November........ 28-3 


23-24 | December........ 23-30 
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The shipments for the last seven years show an increase almost 
unequalled in the history of commerce. They were as follows: 


















ee ++ 88,892 | 1850......... 158,054 
JL ere 65,280 i. Sere 605,827 
cst 26,849 | 1852......... 2,030,317 


BARLEY.—This article is not cultivated largely in Northern 
Illinois, and previous to 1850 there was not a supply much beyond 
the wants of our city brewers. In 1849, all of our surplus was 
sold and shipped to the St. Louis market, which was better than 
the Eastern. Until 1851, the entire shipments by lake did not - 





amount to 1,000 bushels. The following is a statement of the re- 3 
ceipts of the last year, and the sources from which it came: 
ET aa RT ee 8,785 bushels, 
tt RD IR Ne 90 243 66 
We oa ee ted aah 21,318 si 
ct RNG eR GRE Te See 1,687 “6 
| RP ene eee 127,028 se 
The shipments for the last four years show the following result: 
1849 (South ) - - - $1,453 bushels 
1850 (South ) - - - 21,912 ‘é 
” ( Lake ) - - . YOU ss 
1851 ( South ) - - - 11,460 “ 
‘¢ (Lake) - - : 8,537 “6 


1852 (Lake ) - - - 70,818 - 
A considerable portion of the amount shipped south in 1849, 
1850 and 1851, was purchased in Wisconsin, where Barley is a 
more important staple than in illinois. 


HOGS and PORK.—The following statement of the number of 
hogs packed, and their average and total weight will give a clear 
view of the busizess of the last two years: 


Hogs cut, Avy. weight. Total weight. 
1851—52 22.036 238) 5,247,278 
1852—53 45,156 2113 10,192,971 


The following is a statement of the number of hogs received 
here during the past season, and the sources from which they 
came : 


Canal. Teams. Lake. Railroad. Total. 
415 12,500 900 51,845 60,103 


Which were disposed of as follows: 


Packed - - - - - - 48.156 





Shipped East - ° ° ° 7 11.000 
Sold at retail - - - . 7,002 








| 7 BEEF. 


re 46 “sé “ “ 1851, 21, S06 
a “ Barrels packed in 1852, 46,395 
Average weight of Cattle slaughtered about 540 lbs. 
WOOL.—Annual statement of the shipment of wool from 1842 
to 1852 inclusive: 
x 1842 lbs. 1,500 1848 Ibs. 500,000 
1845 wai 22,050 1849 66 520.242 
1s44 “ 96,655 1850 «913,862 
1845 <6 216,616 | 1851 6 7,088,553 
4 1846 ‘6 981,222 «=| ~=2852 “ 920,113 
1847 © 411,888 | 
by UMBER.—A comparative statement of the amount of lum-- 
ber, shingles and lath received at this port for the past six years, 
prvi the following result : 
Lumber. Shingles. Lath. 
1847 02,118,225 12,148,500 5,609,700 
| 1848 60,009,250 20,050,000 10,025,100 
18-40 73,259,553 39,057. 750 19,281 .733 
1850 100,364,779 05,423,750 19,808,700 
1s51 125,056,437 60,838,250 97 .d8 3,470 
1802 147,516,232 77,080,000 19,759,070 
POPULATION of Chicago at different dates : 
: 1840 4,479 1848 20,023 
1845 7.080 1849 93,047 
1845 12,088 1850 PR PGO 
1848 14.169 | 1852 38,733 
1847 16,859 
VALUE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATE.—tThe fol- 
londage’ is a Statement of the value ef the real and personal prop- 
erty as found on the collector’s books; but it must be remembered 
that these assessments do not represent much if any more than 
ne-fourth of the real value: 
{839 $1,829,420 {846 071,402 
{849 1.864,205 1847 6,189,385 
. 1841 1.888.160 1848 9 986,000 
1842 9,325,240 {849 T.O17, 102 
1843 2 250.735 1850 8,101,000 
{844 3,166,945 1851 4,431,826 
1845 3,069 (24 1852 12,035,037 
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Number of Cattle Guapenadi in 1852, 24,663 
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BY MANN BUTLER, ES8Q., 
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nal of his adventures, draw as accurate a plan of the country as 
his observations would permit and report the same to the Board.” 

On a second route, which this adventurous agent undertook, in 
1751, he descended the Ohio to the Falls of that river, and as- 
cended the Great Miami, to a town of the T'wightwees on the Mi- 
ami, one hundred and fifty miles from its mouth.* Gist spent 
the winter of 1751 in exploring the country and reconciling the 
Indians to the extension of their formidable neighbors, on the 
western sides of the great mountains, which had scarcely kept 
them apart. On the 15th of June, 1752, some of the northwest- 
ern tribes agreed with Va. commissioners, not to disturb any set- 
tlement that might be ma le on the southeastern side of the Ohio 
river. This was called the treaty ol Logst wn, from an Indian 
village some seventeen miles below the head of the Ohio where it 
was negotiated. It is the earliest I can find negotiated between 
our countrymen and the northwestern Indians respecting the west- 
ern country. ‘There had been a treaty formed at Lancaster, in 
l’a., as early as 1744: but the Indians insisted that its grants of 
rritory were limited to the eastern side of the Alieghany mount- 


ains. ‘The Indian chief said ‘*they had not heard of any sale west 
of the warrior’s road, which ran at the foot of the Alleghany 


ridg>.”’*t Notwithstanding this remarkable protest of the western 
Indians, on the 13th of June, 1752, they consented to a treaty 
confirming the treaty of Lancaster in 1744, and to the establish- 
nent of a settlement southeast of the Ohio, guaranteeing, that it 
should not be disturbed by them. In consequence of this treaty, 
Gist, who had been appointed the company’s surveyor, proceeded 
to lay off a town at Shurtee’s, or more properly, Chartier’s creek, 
little below the present flourishing, ingenious and industrious 
city of Pittsburgh, on the east side of the river. What became of 
Christopher Gist, after these adventurous services, scarcely second 
to the much more famous Boone, is unknown. It is, however, no 
mean fame, to have been the very earliest known colonial explorer 
of the western country, and the guide of the illustrious Washington. 
These advances of our countrymen did not escape the watchful 
eyes of the French: they were quickly followed, by the erection of 
ie posts previously mentioned, on the waters of the Alleghany river. 
In 1752, Major Washington was sent by Gov. Dinwiddie (guided 
by C} ristopher Gist ); to remonstrate against these military en- 
croachments, On What Was deemed British dominion. 


In pursuance of this commission, Washington penetrated to the 
posts of the French at Venango and Le Boeuf. There he received 


* §Spark’s Washington, IT, p. 480. Col. Hist. of Marshall p. 281. Pioneer 
History, p. 26. Cin. 1848. This is probably the earliest official memorial of the 
western country written by our own countrymen. It is due to the scrutinizing 
scholarship of the indefatigable biographer of Wa hington, that this ancient me- 


morial of the West has been brought to light. The original is said to exist among 
the Mercer papers in Va. 
t Annals p. 55. Olden Time 1 vol., p. 294. Pittsburgh, 1848. 
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an indecisive answer from the commandant of the latter post, M. 
St. Gardeur St. Pierre, and returned with it to the Governor of 
Virginia, accompanied by a report of this most adventurous 
trip, full of evidence to the hardihood and bravery of its 
author. A noble model to excite the emulation of his young 
countrymen, for whose freedom and rank among the nations of the 
earth, Washington labored so early and so late. 

On learning the result of this mission, and that the French were 
making these hostile demonstrations, in the valley of the Ohio, 
claimed by England, ostensibly, in behalf of her ancient allies, the 
Six Nations, the British government issucd orders to the Colonial 
governors in North America, to maintain his majesty’s rights to 
these regions at the hazard of the extremities of war. 

Yet uotwithstanding these two distinguished nations were ready 
to go to war, and shortly did so, neither the one, nor the other 
was the proprietor of th ese fair and wide regions. The nations of 
the forest, whose ancestors for ages might have lived apes these 
lands, and who were themselves the actual occupants of them, at 
the time of these disputes, were the proprietors. ‘Their title de- 
rived from the God of savage, as well as civilized man, seems to 
have been almost disregarded, by these foreign and civilized com- 
petitors, any farther t than the merest milits ry “policy of the moment 
might dictate, 

The Fre nch claimed the valley of the Ohio, by virtue of the an- 
cient explorations, made by the expeditions of M: arquette and Jol- 
iet, and also by La Salle, through the lakes down the mers pi; 
and, as the court of France alledged, down the Ohio in 1739. 

“The E1 elish,”’ said the Duke of Mirepoix, the French nego- 
tiator at London, ‘‘have not any settlement on that river (the 
Ohio), aud when the British ministry asserted that the heads of 
that river were full of ancient settlements of their nation, they too 
readily gave credit to false relations. The French have ever looked 
upon that river, as belonging to oe and it is essentially ne- 
cessary for the communication of Canada with Louisiana. They 
have frequented it, at all times and with forces. It was also by 
that river, that the detachment of troops passed who were sent to 
Louisiana, about the year 1750, on account of the war with the 
Chickesaws.* 

These assertions were all either contradicted, or if admitted, 
were denied to have any validity against Great Britain. “What 
the court of Great Britain asserts and insists upon, is, that the 
five [raquois Nations, acknowledged by France to be dependants 
of the British crown,t are either originally, or by right of con- 

quest, the lawful proprietors of the territory ‘of Ol eee in question. 

And as to that part of the territory, which these people have ceded 


we Me 2»morial delivered to the British ministry, ] May 14th, 1755. Olden Time, 
II vol., p. 264. 
t By the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 
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and transferred to the British nation (which must be acknowledged 
to be the most lawful and equitable manner of acquiring it) they 
claim it as their property, which they have not ceased to cultivate 
for twenty years and more ; and upon several parts of which they 
have formed settlements from the very sources of ae as far as 
Pichac-! Pilliams, which is the centre of the terri woe situate be- 


tween Ohio and Ouabache.”* Washington’s Journal (London, 


1784,) has a map on which this name is printed Péehawalinna. 
The name is possibly some variation of Piqua or Pickaway, in 
1773 written by the Rev. David Jones Péckaweke.t It was the 


ame spot on the Great Miami afterwards called Loramie’s Store; 
it is constantly referred to, in the treaties between the U. &. and 
the northwestern et 
Such is a brief summary of the pretensions of these European 
rivals, to the valley of the Ohio. It may, after the lapse of a 
century, be matter of some amusing speculation, to review this 
strife of cabinets, and conflict of embassadors. The French gov- 
ernment offered to ‘‘stipulate that all the territory between the 
Ohio and the mountains which bound Virginia, shall remain neu- 
tral, and that all the commerce in, or passage through the same, 
shall be prohibited, as well to the phir as the E nglish.”?” That 
covernment further proposed ‘‘to destroy within the space of six 
months, to begi n fro un the date of the present convention, or soon- 
er, if po ssible, all forts built  Upo mn the peninsula, in the Lake Erie 
and upon the river Au Boeuf and Ohio.’’} Special lines for the 
neutral ground were proposed on the part of France to run from 
the eastern side of the Bay of Cavagahoqgui, (possibly Cayahoga ) 
upon the southern shore of Lake Erie, directly to the South as far 
as the fortieth deg cree of North latitude, and from thence continued 
] the said r iver to its confluence with the Ohi o, and from thence 


aiong 
Cf ntinue dt tO tl i@ Seamus st till it touc h es: tl 1e se Bet de- 
eree of North Jatit 1 ; hat « " begin from the 
gree of North latitude And also that a line to begin from thi 
mouth of the river Mi ami (now Maumee, ) on the south side of 
Lake Erie, he _— to the South or South-west as far as the 
source of the Ouub: ie (W abash or Sain ves rome, ) and ron thence 
ontinued along the said river, to its confluence with the Ohio, and 


from thence in a str ‘ig! t course as far as the above mentioned 
thirty-seventh degree of North latitude.’’|| This would have given 
i neutral ground between the Province of Pennsylvania and the 
Py neh settlements on the Wabash, ¢ mb raci ing the present States 


Of Villo and Indiana. i 


7 


lad this neutral ground been agreed upon, 
it progress of our countrymen Sor a 
few years; while they gathered strength for a new irruption. The 
creat torrent of civilization could have been stopped ben no gov- 
ernment. Its march is indeed over the mountain, and its home 
in the depth of the wilderness. 

* Olden Time, II vol., P 275. Annals of the Wes t, p. 54. ¢ Cist’s Cincin- 
nati Miscellany, 1, 265. } O Iden Time, pp. 268, 256. || Olden Time, p. 256. 
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Wandering Aurora. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 





Wandering Aurora. 





When man, for the first time, saw the shining morning-red of 
Heaven, he took it for the sun, and exclaimed: ‘*Be greeted, with 
roses superabundant Phoebus, on thy large glowing chariot !’’— 
But soon the sun-god stept out of the rose-bush, and before the 
long glance of day shook off the early ruses of Aurora. 

Behold at evening when Apollo’s chariot in the ocean sinks un- 
der the waves, and returns not to Heaven as Aurora’s chariot full 
of roses, then man revolves the error of the morning and says: [ 
know thee, beautiful spring in the Heavens, thou only leadest the 
sun away, but thou canst not wholly! And he longed for the sun, 
and took the evening star for the morning star, and the evening 
wind for the morning air. 

But he longed in vain—the star of love mounted no higher, but 
sunk from cloud to cloud—the rosy chariot left only a few pale 
buds rippling on the ocean, and led the earth along deep-wading 
and sinking into the cold midnight—touched by the death-fingers 
of frost.—‘*Now know I thee, tomb-robber,’’* said the man, 
‘*thou drivest Phoebus, the beautiful youth away through the sea 
into Orcus!”? And weary and disconsolate he closed his gloomy eyes. 

Awake, double dreamer, and behold on the glowing morning 
heaven, Aurora again courses through her wide rosy plains, and 
the eternal youth, Apollo, following glides along upward with 
hands full of morning rays. 

And awake, thou also, deeper dreamer, thou who observest the 
Aurora of the history of mankind in the West, and contemplatest 
the evening-red at first forthe morning-red, and awaitest the ris- 
ing of the sun—and art faint-hearted, because it wanders 
about veiled towards the North!—Awake, for it comes again in 
the morning, and every time to a longer day. 





* The ancients ascribe the death of the young to the captivation of Aurora. 


SENSE AND AcTIon.—Many flowers open to the sun; yet only one follows 
him constantly. My heart! be thou the sun-flower ; be not only open to God, 
but also obey him. 

GRIEF AND Jov.—Great souls attract affliction, as mountains attract the tem- 
pest ; but the storm is also broken by them, and they open the clouds for the 
plain. 
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One of the great aims at which Goethe directed his genius, was 
the union of humanity with super-humanity. With a strong and 
comprehensive common-sense, he imbued the sensuous nature of 
those around him with his ideal emotions. He was a master spirit, 
and invoking the spirit of his time, he raised it, and drove it en- 
ergetically to work in the development of tue resources of the 
mental and moral world. He was no revolutionist of public opin- 
ion. He was an artist of life—of intellectual and moral life—he 
worked them up into models of eternal propriety. He was a 
moulder of mind and emotion. He took the materials of the sens- 
ible and spiritual world as he found them, and tried to turn them 
to the best practical account. Even at a convivial party, he 
mingled with the levity of the occasion, his noble principles of 
progress. 

We are pleased to receive translations from this author, and are 
doubly endeared to our cordial correspondent for the genial spirit 
manifested in the following introduction. 


St. Charles, Febr, 16th, 1858. 

Mx. Cops.—Dear friend; soI call you, because I have a friendly 
feeling toward you. [offer you my friendship in order to be requited 
by yours, and I wish to become dear to you, as you are dear to 
me.—Now to my purpose: lately, by some sudden inspiration, I 
felt induced to give to that celebrated *‘ 7'able-song’’ by Goethe 
an English garment. This song has always been a great favorite 
with me. You may imagine a not too large number, [perhaps 
nine, the number of the Muses] ef congenial friends, mixed with 
handsome wives and girls, seated around a neat supper-table, a 
frugal but delicious supper to every-one’s taste upon it, and a 
crystal-goblet before each guest, with the proper number of bottles 
containing the best sorts of wine; a banquet in a very Anacreontic 
style. Then, when all, men and women, are enjoying to a high 
legree the pleasure of eating and drinking, and of a witty and 
spirited conversation,—the poet, animated by the scene, gives an 
extemporaneaus outbreak of his inspiration, concentrating therein 
all the most cherished feelings or sentiments of the assembled 
guests—and you have Goethe’s Table-song. 

This my translation in corresponding English verses I take the 
liberty to send to you, together with the German text. Perhaps 
you too may feel affected by this beautiful canticle ; if so, please 
put your file tomy work, to make it quite correct and as euphoni- 
ous as possible; for I, in translating Goethe’s stanzas, and en- 
deavoring to mould them into the same meter have been 
careful chiefly to render the real sense, almost verbally. One 
thing under such condition, was to be given up, at least by me, 
vix: the rhyme; although to be pitied, it was not to be helped, oy 
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HE PLAINS 


By FRANCOIS DES MONTAIGNES, of St. Louis. 
CHAPTER SIXTH. 





Wherein Francois discourseth learnedly conoerning the Sahara desert and the Bedouins. 
“Vi iw -¢ » and bow 
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cant 
Our camp at this spot was again favoured with a visit by several of the 
Shawnee hucksters of the ne rehbourhood who bro whit alot re with them, in addi- 
ieir better halves, whatever small quantities of vegetables and butter 

hev could conve ently spare tar cash, and as this latter commodity was rather 
nong the democracy, the trade in these luxuries became a monopoly ; 
business bei k only at the marquée, and all speculation by outside rs as to 
the quality ol wn manutacture compared with Westeri Reserve, forever 


‘ash an | one tell swoop of the Cook. 





tilated by one dollar in 





iil 
After the wooded borders of Missouri, — the Santa Fé Road or 
Prail (as it is called by the traders), traverses many beautiful and lovely spots; 
if, as it advances towards the mountains ind ascends the highlands which form 

e dividing ri¢ge between the several tributaries of the Missouri, the Missi- 
sippi and the Del Norte, such spots become Ouses, and are few and far be- 
tween: tl eat elevation of the count ry causes its waters to flow oif, as sud- 
enly as emerge from the mountains, and that which is not lost in the 





is soon absorbed by the dry and thirsty atmosphere. 

Council Grove, i4o miles from Independence, constitutes the great point of 
Division, the graud Natural Hedge between the arable and timbered lands along 
our frontier and the barren Llanos or plains of the Great West,—those wide and 
desolate wastes upon Whose scanty and threadlike creeks vegetation seems to 
use, Whilst its 1epresentatives the delicate willow and the moaning cotton- 
wood seem to denote by their rare appearance, the only spots within the land- 
scape where it can eke out at best, buta precarious existence. 

rhe hitherto gently undulatiug surface becomes flattened down into mono- 
‘ is plains, and beyond the line of demarcation I have mentioned, the long 
coarse grass over which we have been travelling, seems suck — to have been 
mowed or cropped by some immense herd; the shady camping r plac e beneath 
the spreading ein or oak is changed to the n noon~he lt in the middle of a hot and 





parched prairie,— oisterous spring—c reek no longer rattles over the I ebbles, 
its mossy banks have been covered by sliding sanis, filling up its little channel 
and drinking its limpid waters, whilst the vines, which wound around the trees, 
and the birds, which sang among the branches, are items no longer to be found 
in the landscape. The short crisp buffalo grass,—~the cactus, and the strange 
cry of the prairie dog and the burrowing owl,—the antelope, the horned frog 
and the rattlesnake denote that an important alteration has taken pl ace, not only 
in the physical, but in the vegetable and animal attributes of the entire region. 

But what is still nore worthy of note is the remarkable change which seems 
to take place in the inhabitants themselves of this queer portion of our country 
as the ground gradually increases in elevation, the strange people, who roam 
over ifs surface, seem to degenerate accordingly ; and as we mount foot by foot 
from the border to the high table lands or plateaux of the Arkansas and Red Ri- 
vers, several thousand feet above the level of the sea, we will discover that the 
Delaware of our line, the Shawnee huckster with his butter,—.the thieving Kaw 
at 110, and the restless Arapahoe who knows as much about the manufacture of 
butter, as a Shaker does about the proper time to jump up and yell in a scalp 
dance, are but so many marking pins or points in this chain of demoralization 
or degeneracy :—the gradually fading Civilization and growing Barbarism of 
each being as evident to the traveler as the figures upon a levelling staff,—or the 
barometer which denotes the increasing elevation. 

Whether or not atmosperic pressure has a tendency to encourage the evil 
propensities of man’s nature, is a question too protound for us to touch upon, 
aud had we, among the balance of our savants, a moral philosopher to crack 
tuis nut, we would certainly make a present of the valuable kernel to the oblig- 
lug reader, aad reward our learned friend for his trouble by a note at the end of 
our chapter. 
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To tell the truth, the Delawares and other tame Indians along our border 
are as much superior to the naked and graceless Savages farther west, as the en- 
lightened white man is to them. 

There is a certain tact, united with much bravery in the Delaware especi- 
ally, which renders him an invaluable companion on the plains,—and in the ca- 
pacity of hunters or spies they have no superior Several of this nation were at- 
tached to our expedition, and, fine fellows they were: But more of this hereafter. 

Forever on horseback,—forever at war,—roaming restlessly trom one por- 
tion of the country to another in search of the Buffalo which supports him,—ac- 
knowledging no superior power to that of his baud,—robbing all who may ven- 
ture through his inhospitable stamping grounds, and murdering the defenceless 
who may be so unfortunate as to fall within his power, the wild Indian of the 
American Prairies is a dangerous and implacable neighbour. Cunning, brutal 
and treacherous, he possesses none of those attributes with which Romance so 
readily invests the Indian character: Reality exhibits the wild Savage of the 
Arkansas,—half Centaur, half Demon, living but to kill and eat: His humble 
and servile companion, the Squaw, cures his meat and cooks it, builds and moves 
his lodge, obeys his every uod, whilst his arms, his oruaments and his Horse 
engross every teeling of which his breast is capable. 

The Indian warrior’s reputation 1s proportional to the number of human 
scalps he is able to produce, and though there are no taxes to be paid in his 
country, he evinces as much sangtroid and satisfaction in the possession of a 
number of these awful wophies, as that experienced by a certain friend of mine 
in the backwoods, who, being called upon once by the Sheriff, for the settle- 
ment of a certain account, produced a round dozen of veritable wolf scalps, le- 
gal currency of the county, in payment thereof. 

Although our friends, the Kaws, may be fine fellows,—having farms and 
cattle, a blacksmith or so, an agent and all that, together with some ten thou- 
sand dollars as an annuity regularly divided among them, we explorers may just 
as well keep wide awake from this out, and watch our chattels with one eye, 
whilst we scan the horizon with the othar; each turn of the road or change ot 
landscape may reveal the presence of some ugly war party, belonging to some 
or other tribe of these notorious scoundrels on the look out for red paint and to- 
bacco: For we are now penetrating the land of Ishmael,—the home of the Be- 
douins,—the Arabs,—the Tartars of the Western Hemisphere, not one of whom 
is too modest to rob you of every rag, and then ease you of all worldly cares by 
taking your scalp, for the simple gratification of seeing it stretched on a hoop 
and afterwards dangled on a ten foot pole 

It is perfectly immaterial to what nation they may belong; we have launched 
our craft on an ocean infested by none but pirates, and whether these*be Arapa- 
haos or Apaches, Kiowas or Camanches, Cheyennes or Pawnees, it all amounts 
to the same thing , for notwithstanding that there are g: 
and the Pawnees have established their reputation as tl 
existed, by their extraordinary success in the thieving department, it is bu 

ice to the balance, to inform the reader that each and every one of t) 
markable thieves extremely well posted up, and quite expert in every departinent 
appertaining to the art, as will be more fully inlerred hereaiter. 


ules in the profession, 
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The unwary traveller, theretore, may be robbed and cut off, in a moment 


ge starts up like a grey wolf, apparently from the 


unawares: tor the prairie sava 


very ground, and until the journey is complete, no vigilance is to be omitte 








precaution forgotten, no al imal lett unpicketed or unguarded, lest at the ve 
moment of fancied security, he hear the unearthly yvell—the shrill whoop and t 
gal oping of many horses in one simultaneous a j ruinous stampede. f 
Perhaps, aye perhaps itis some rich caravan of merchandise crossing these 
inhospita le regions: the trader who owns the argosy,—the drivers and muleteers 
who tend to its transportation,—the very cattle who draw it, slumber silently 
upon the prairie; when, a quick shout, the twanging of bowstrings, the gieam « 
lances, and the report of tire-arms mark the conflict for life ; a scene which has 


happened more than once and too frequently connected with circumstances of 
the mest apalling character.* 


© The train of James White, of Indenendence, Mo., was attacked at the Point of Kocks. 


a party of Apache Indians 
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arbarously murdered and sealped, ex- 
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The generous reader will readily pardon the above wide digression from the 


“7 even tenor of the route we have marked out, and forgive us for speaking ill of g 
- our Indian neighbours; but, as we have nothing to do with the tame and civilized 2 
portion of humanity, at present, we will refer the curious enquirer to Cicero de r 
- Officiis, to ascertain how far we have transgressed in this respect, and after bid- 3 
a~ ding adieu to the worthy Shawnees, the last remnants of civilization, which we 3% 
- will have the pleasure of encountering in our explorations for some time to +3 
T. come, will proceed to transport our reader, at a moderate pace, over a portion of ak 
r- the Santa Fe road, which we found to be extremely rough and far more beautiful ¢ 
C- in perspective than when viewed without a telescope. poe 
he A beef'was butchered at this camp [which I shall here designate by way of \ 
S$ distinction, Camp Monopoly], and the several quarters thereof apportioned out 
1e among the various messes, to dispose of as they should deem expedient ; that is, Ka 
al either cook and eat it all at once, and have a big starve afterwards, or ‘cut it up 
sO into slices and slightly cure it over the fire or in the sun for future use. 
ie 


Our mules w ere gene rally in harness by sunrise, and we now began to per- 
te form an average day’s journey; the green hands were gradua lly being initiated in 
ihe duties of explore rs,—the mules discontinued the most of their pranks, and 


we jogged along as briskly as the nature of the country permitted. 

There were some few delays,—but these were unimportant and were owing 
= to that peculiar camp etiquette which required the observatory and captain con- 
- tinually in front, with the corps-des-aids ;—viz: pilot, cook, campmaster, ete.— 

vs Then the waggons, then the loose mules and horses, and then,—and lastly, but 
he not least, the loafers, or in other words, the Explorers:—a requisite arrangement 
ze which frequently prevented as early a start as might otherwise have been made. 
= Sometimes it would be one, sometimes another, who would not be ready—some- 


times this waggon, and sometimes that, sometimes the captain, and sometimes the 
id cook. 





- Taking, therefore, the dividing ridge of the Kansas and of the tributaries of 
ist the Osage for our route, we will proceed at a lively pace over the delightful co un- 
3 try lying between Camp Monopoly and Council Grove ; not however without be- 
ss stowing a glance at the various points of interest along the route, and mentioning 
1e 


whatever appertains to each which is worthy of note in these our memoranda, or 
particularly interesting to the reader. 


= ° 

a The information thus volunteered in the shape of scattered and desultory items, 
m will be the better appreciated by the reflecting reader, when he muses a moment 
A upon the numerous circumstances which prevente ed any curiosity on the part of 
) 


; Francois as well as other explorers, concerning localities along the route, if they 
did not prevent him from knowing any thing at all, either with respect to the 
a places passed or to be passed. 


In other words, the majority of the exploring squadron were sailing in the 








; ark ;—going it blind ;—and it was no rare thing, to hear one asking the where- 
, 
: ab outs of places, left far in the rear ; frequently some famous spot, some rare 
eT © 
lace, upon which the eye would have loved to linger, if only for a moment, whilst 
.. p 
the fancy invested it wi th associations c orresponding to the im pulses of the heart 
e- 
FF with the firm conviction that the picture was in view for the first and last time. 
ina Such for instance as the Council Grove and Pawnee Rock: two places of great 
int erest on this route, but which, to the eye of the traveller uninformed of their 
nt exact latitude and longitude, would only present the appearance of a richly tim- 
ie bered bottom, and the cropping out place of a range of yellow sandstone Bluffs. 
This ignorance of every thing connected with the route and the region came 
; to be considered rather a virtue than a vice, and there is nodoubt, but that Fran- 
cepting Mrs. White and her infant daughter. This unfortunate lady was reserved by the 
Se savages for a far more horrible fate, and could her sufferings be realised by the white man 
rs who reads the mere detail. his re would stand on end. and the red man’s cause be forever 
ly lost in the feeling of revenge. I was well acquainted with Mrs. White, and saw her in our 
{ city just previous to her departure. full of sanguine expectations of the ple isures she would 
vs derive from that journey which has ended in soawfulamanner. Thoughthe United States 
as government offered large rewards throngh its agents and officers, and ; rivate individuals, 
ol smongst whom several humane citizens of New Mexico were prominent.and used every endeav- 
called for by the emergency, —to effect the rescue of the fated prisoners,--the troops who 
ame upon the halting place of her captors, found but an emaciated shattered wreck of whut 


nee had been a delicate and refined American female: barbarously mangledand mnrdered, 
he bloed still oozing from the wounded heart. 
REQUIESCAT IN COELO! F. Des M. 
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cois himself would have been promoted sua ignorautia rara, to the highest post 
within the gift of the scientific few, had he not at an unpropitious moment,—con- 
fessed having seen savages before, and heard a stray pos ae « concerning the exist- 
ence of Bent’s Fort previously to encamping beneath its walls. 

The reader must not suppose from this, that the fact of his not being able to 
ascertain the names of the creeks, springs, camps, rocks, buttes and peaks along 
this interesting route, deterred him from dotting down a sufficiency of hieroglyph- 
ics of various outlandish forms, to enable him afterwards to locate every spot on 
the road, by the marvellous association of dot and incident. This meth- 
od, which by the w iy I would recommend to the notice of such explorers in fu- 
ture, as may be compelled to make their reconnaisances and descriptions in a 
hurry, has enabled me with the assistance of Fremont’s map, and the corrections 
thereto by several veteran mountaineers and trappers of my acquaintance, to 
locate every dot and cipher, with so much certainty, that if latitude and longitude 
fail to be mentioned, miles will fre quently be introduced in default thereof, and 
a backbearing taken to the camp last left, in case of the least doubt, as to the 
correct course. 

E_m Grove consequently, as the starting point of all western bound individ- 
uals, whether it be the Santa Fe trader with his train of teams laden with mer- 
chandise for the Mexican markets.—the mountain trader with his pack animals 
and carts, transporting beads and brandy among the savages, the California or 
Oregon emigrant with his family, his cattle, his all,—or the unsophisticated ex- 
plorer with his ten pounds of clothing and tobacco, destined for nowhere in par- 
ticular, occupies as it should, the first niche which we have all along reserved 
for it in this edifice of sunburnt memoranda, and shall continue there, as long as 
these our poor pages last, or the memory of its ancient and solitary tree con- 
tinues green. 

In days gone by when the trade with New Mexico was in its infancy, and 
the California fever unknown as a universal epidemic [if the expression can be 
tolerated ] the Horse- Shoe- Bend, which Elm Grove occupied, was fringed with 
timber, and a thick undergrowth of willows presented a sufficient contrast to the 
smooth prairie round about, to justify those who sought its shade at noon, or its 
wood and water at night, in bestowing upon it the pleasant sounding title of Elm 
or Round Grove. 

The unceasing passage of thousands by the spot, and the wanton axe of the 
white man fresh from the heavy hickories and oaks of the border, thinned and 
trimmed Round Grove by degrees until now it would be a matter of doubt, to 
say whether the single,lone tree which has stood so long the represer.tative of the 
grove still bends over the little pool at its feet, or has been offered as a sacrifice 
to the manes of its fellow Elms of yore. 

We will not stop to lament over the matter; the little willows which are there, 
will, if spared, act as mourners oyer the ashes of this last nail of the ancient 
Horseshee. 

We will proceed on our route.—About twelve miles from the one Elm, the 
trail crosses a little creek bearing the euphonious name of Buli Creek, which by 
some misguided explorers, has been confounded with Pool Creek, still farther 
west. Whether the discrepancy is owing to the fact that Bull Creek is but a 
pool, or to a prejudice against calling things by their right names, we will not 
tarry to argue; for the creek deriving its name doubtlessly from a great battle 
having taken place near its banks, in ancient times, between several celebrated 
buffaloes, is certainly entitled to all the emoluments thereby deserved. 

Passing onward through BlackJack Grove.on BlackJack Creek,[ for water courses 
now begin to be called after the timber which shades them], we cross Willow 
Spring and Rock Creek, two small tributaries of the Kansas, and rein up, for the 
present, at One Hundred and Ten ; the first water of the Osage, or as laid down 
by some, The Maruis des Cygnes. 

The estounding fact of this spot having once been exactly one hundred and 
ten miles from old Fort Osage,—at present Sibley,—on the Missouri river, has 
occasioned this nomenclature, pretty much upon the same principle, that the 
world is called round from the circumstance of its being nearly so. 

Premising that we are now advancing within the range of the Kaw or Kan- 
sas Indians, a good-for-nothing and thievish race. we will cross, with but a 
slight deviation from a westward course, Bridge Creek, Switzer’s Creek, Fish 
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Creek, which is conceded by all heads as eighty-eizit miles by the viameter 
from cantonment Leaver:worth, and Plo asant Valley Creek; winding up an imag- 
inary journey of fifty miles or thereabout, by camping at the famous Big John 
Spring, which gives rise to a creek of the same name, running into the Neosho or 
Council Grove Creek, sometimes called Grand River. There is a Little John also 
to the right of the road, before you reach the Ro in Hood of the place, the main 
and lower spring, but as it is a modest and unpretending fountain making but a 
small noise in the world, compared with its boisterous and more public neigh- 
2 ir, its icy and lim} d waters flow away through the shady wood unnoticed. 
Like a poor boy at a frolic, it performs its dancing ina corner, and joining Big 
1 N 


4 a Creek, becomes lost in the union, and gives its mite to the Neosho, without 


even having its name mentioned as a contributor. It is sometimes called Bluff 

Creck. It and the Big John both, lying under a little bluif to the right of the 

road, the latter within a few steps, and presenting to the thirsty wayfarer a 

temptation to tarry and partake, w ich is seldom invain. Shady trees overhang 

the very fountain, and the icy water as it ri from the rock, deposits a snow- 
‘reasing its transparency al nond like lustre. 





white sand, yu | 

Six miles from this beautiful spot, we see the heavy timber of Council 
Grove, the last place too, where we will see it, until reaching the mountains. 
Here we have the terminus of the meadows over which we have been so pleas- 
antly promenading, for the long grass appears to make a halt, making its ap- 
vearance beyond only in the creek b ttoms and similar places, whilst the short, 








+} 





I ; ; : 
crispy buffalo grass, or Sisleria dactyloides of the explorer, becomes sole tenant 


ot the soul, and seeks nourishment from the niggardly soil, only to support the 
ty. ; - 
lazy lord of the manor, the wandering non-resident buifalo. 


thh 
Here again is a curiosity in a nutshell. This gigantic animal of the Ameri- 
can plains, thongh no elephant or mastodon, certainly requires an amount of 
nourishment commensurate with his frame and his habits, and how he manages 
to procure it in these barren places, upon the short grass alone, atfords an inter- 
esting subject for inquiry not only to agriculturists and stoc k-growers, but to ex- 
plorers. We have seen some oi “the fattest buffaloes killed in the most untillable 
ind bare districts of the Canadian, places where cattle driven along for beef, have 
been left behind as too emaciated to travel, and too remote fromricher soil to sup- 
pose that the animal had made a hearty meal thereat, previ ous to a hasty and 
lenghty journey. That the buifalois enabled to crop or shave the grass to the 
eround, and that the grass itself is more nutritious then other grasses, there is net 
much conbt, but it appears likewise to have been created and p laced e spec ii ally 
for the consumption of this pec nliar animal, to exist or ly so long as the nec essity 
exists, and to make its exit, when the buffalo has ceased to roam over the plains, 

where it at present grows. When. at some remote day of the future, a clum p is 
discovered by the sear« hing professor, he wi place it in his collection with all 
the pride of a savant, and pore over and over again, with renewed pleasure, the 
ancient botanical descriptions of the curiosity which we, of this age of brass, de- 


nominate only by the short title of Sisleria dactyloi 





i@3. 

How in the world, so long a name, resented to so short a vegetable. we 
leave to Linnaeus and the root doctors, ! vad the length of the vegetable itself 
becn left at the option of the parties most interested, the buffalos, there is good 
reason to believe that they would have chosen the grass longer, even at the risk 
of curtailing the name. 

Having expatiated this much upon stock growing and agriculture, of which 
we know nothing, thereby leaving the reader as well informed on these import- 
ant subjects, as he was at the start, we will proceed to look around us, with the 
hope of discovering where we are, and ¢ mnjecture to wich point of the compass, 
we will probably steer hereafter. 






















































Virgil. 





VIRGIL. 





From the French of Voltaire. 





No reliance is to be placed upon the life of Virgil which is to be 
met with at the head of many editions of the works of this great 
man. It is filled with puerilities and other ridiculous stories. 
Virgil is there represented as a species of farrier and seer, who 
devines that a colt, which had been sent to Augustus, was born of 
a sick mare; and who, having been interrogated as to the secret 
of the birth of the emperor, answered that he was the son of a 
baker; because the emperor had not, up to this time, recompensed 
him save in rations of bread. I know not by what fatality it is, 
that the memory of great men is almost always disfigured by insipid 
stories. Let us rest satisfied with what we know of a certainty 
touching the life of the subject of this essay. The immortal poet 
was born in the six hundred and eigthy-fourth year of the found- 
ation of Rome, in the town of Andes, at the distance of one league 
from Mantua, under the first consulship of Pompey the great and 
of Crassus. The Ides of October, which were the fifteenth of this 
month, became forever celebrated by his birth: ‘**Octobris Maro 
consecravit idus,” says Martial. He lived but fifty-two years, and 
died at Brundusium, as he was travelling into Greece, for the pur- 
pose of giving to his Aeneid, in literary seclusion, the last finish- 
ing touch. He had already been occupied eleven years in the com-. 
position of that immortal work. fe is the only one of all the epic 
poets who has enjoyed the fruits of his reputation during life. The 
suffrages and friendship of Augustus, of Maecenas, of Tucea, of 
Pollio, of Horace, and of Gallus, contributed, without doubt, not 
a little, to direct the judgment of his contemporaries, who perhaps 
otherwise would not have been inclined to render him justice so 
soon. However, such was the veneration in which he was held at 
Rome, that one day, as he made his appearance at the theater 
after the recital of some of his verses, all the people arose with 
acclamations,—an honor, which was in those days extented to the 
emperor alone. He was naturally of a mild, modest, and even 
timid disposition; and was wont often to conceal himself from the 
multitude, who thronged to see him. He was, in a manner, em- 
barrassed with his glory. His manners were simple; he neglected 
his person and dress; but this negligence was amiable. He de- 
lighted his friends by that simplicity which accords so well with 
genius, and which seems given to true greatness, to soften the 
asperity of envy. As talents are limited, and it rarely happens 
that boch extremes can be reached at once; he was not the same, 
it ig said, when he wrote prose. Seneea, the philosoph r, informs 
us that Virg | had not succee l “d better in prose, than Cicero is 
reputed to have succeeded in verse. Cicero, however, has left us 
some very beautiful verses. Why should not Virgil have been able 
to descend to prose, since Cicero sometimes elevated himself to 
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Virgil. 





poetry ? Horace and he were loaded with presents by Augustus. 
This happy tyrant knew well that the time was to come, when his 
reputation would be made to depend upon them. Hence it came 
to pass that the idea which these two great writers have given us 
of Augustus, has effaced the horror of his proscriptions. They 
have, as it were, compelled us to cherish his memory. They have, 
so to speak, deluded the whole world. Virgil died sufficiently rjch 
to be enabled to leave considerable sums to Tucca, to Varius, to 
Maecenas, and even to the emperor himself. It is a known fact, 
that he ordained by his last will that his Aeneid, with which he 
seems not to have been well pleased, should be consigned to the 
flames. Care, however, was taken not to obey his injunctions in 
this particular. The verses which Augustus is said to have com- 
posed on occasion of the order, which Virgil had given in his last 
moments, are truly beautiful, and seem to proceed from the heart: 

‘‘Ergo ne supremis potuit vox improba verbis, 

Tam divum mandare nefas? ergo ibit in ignes, 

Magnaque dotiloqui morietur musa Maronis?”’ 

This work which, had the author’s will been complied with, 
would have been destroyed, and consequently lost to the world, is 
yet, notwithstanding its defects, the most beautiful and sublime 
monument which antiquity has handed down to posterity. Virgil, 
doubtless, drew the subject of his poem from the fabulous tradi- 
tions which popular superstition had transmitted to his times,—in 
like manner as Homer had founded his Iliad upon the tradition of 
the siege of Troy; for, in truth, it is not credible that Homer and 
Virgil should have submitted themselves by hazard to the queer 
rule, which H. Le Bossa has thought proper to establish: which is 
to select the subject before the personages, and to dispose of all 
the actions which take place in the poem before knowing to whom 
to attribute them. ‘This rule might well be applicable to comedy, 
which is but a representation of the foibles of the age; or toa 
frivolous romance, which is but a tissue of small intrigues which 
require neither the authority of history, nor the weight of any cel- 
ebrated name to support them. Epic poets, on the contrary, are 
obliged to select a renowned hero whose very name shall recom- 
mend itself to the reader; and a point uf history which is in itself 
interesting. 

All epic poets who follow the rule of Le Bossu, may rest assur- 
ed of never being read: but fortunately it is impossible to follow 
it; for if the subject should be drawn entirely from the imagina- 
tion, and some historical event be afterwards sought to adapt it 
to the fable, al] the annals of the universe would not suffice to fur- 
nish an event entirely conformable to the plan; it would become 
necessary to alter the one to make it co-incide with the other; and 
ean there be anything more ridiculous than to commence erecting 
@ building to be aftirwaids obliged to demolish it? Virgil, there- 
fore, collected together in his poem all those different materials 
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which were scattered here and there in several books; some of 
which may be found in Dionysius of Llalicarnassus. This histor- 
jan traces the exact course of the navigation of Aeneas; forgetting 
neither the fable of the harpies > hor the predictions of C ‘loeno, 
nor little Ascanius who is made to exclaim that the T'rujans have 
eaten their plates, &c. Dionysius, however, makes no mention 
of the vessels of Aeneas beir ng metal mor] hosed into nymphs ; but 
Virgil takes pains to info rm us that this sto ry was founded on an 
ancient tradition, pres ‘a fill l¢ s facto, s § ed fe omes pt rennés. It seems 
as if he had been ashamed of this puerile fable, and wished to have 
us excuse him for the bare mention of it, by attributing it to the 
credulity of an ignorant public. Were we to consider in this light 
several other passages in our author, which displease us at first 
sight, we would ce rtainly be less inclined to condemn him. Would 
not a French author, who should choose Clovis for his hero, ve 
vermitted to speak with impunity of the- sacred vase which is re- 
lated to have been brought down from heaven into the city of 
t » anoint the king, and which is to this day preserved with 


— 


a 
faith j in thas city? Would nat an Englishman, who should sing 
king Arthur, be at liberty to speak of Merlin the enchanter? Such 
is the fee of all those ancient fables where the origin of each 
people is lost, that we respect their antiquity, at the same time 
that we laugh at their absurdity. After all, however excusable it 
may be to introduce such like stories, 1 am of the opinion that it 


would be be:ter to reject them alto; gether. One sensible reader 
wh um these fooleries should disgust, is Ss urely more deserving of 
being spared than the ignorant vulgar who believe them. 

(To be continued. 
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NORTH MISSOURI, IRON MOUNTAIN AND ARKANSAS PORTION OF 
THE MiSsiSsiPPl VALLEY RAILROAD. 


We would here note some steps which have been taken. this month, inthe pro- 
gress of this work through Arkansas and Missouri.—On the 13th of April, tt 
**Cairo and Fulton Railroad Co.*? was organized at Little Rock, and Roswetu 
BEEBEE was elected President, Wm. B. Warr Treasurer, and Joun M. Ross 
Secretary; and our correspordent there informs us, 22d of April, that they “are 
pressu foi ith ally spatch.?? 

The iollowin Yr note speaks \ umes for North Miss 

St. Charles, April 18th, 1853. 

H. Cons, Esq.—Dear Sir; the vote was taken to-day on the proposition for 
St. Charles County to subscribe S100,000 to the capital stock of t » North Mis 
sour! Railroad Co., the amount to be paid by taxation. The t Pov adh is the vote 
in this piace, For the subscription 516 votes, 

Agal st —_ none, 

In Portage Des Sioux, for the subscription 48 votes, 

against = none. 


This settles the question here. The Iron Horse can’t be beat. The proposi- 


tion is nu doubt sustained vy a handsome m joi ity in the co waity 
Yours, &e. Ben Emons, Jr 
Onthe sar liv the Town of ( ondelet subseribed $50, 00 to the stock of the Iron Mount- 
ain R. ut vote almost unanimous. Abd on the 2oth of April, the county of St. L 8 





raised its subscription to the stock of the North Missouri and the Iron Mountain R R., by aa 


overwhelming majority of votes, to $1,000,000— 3900,000 los cach. 
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BA Lithographic Establishment. 


Srnit Trees. 








'CHABRP®? & BRO., No. 71 Market street, 
S St. Louis, Mos, are prepared to execute 
anything in the line of lithography; and es- 

S pecially, ax they are in possession of the 
largest sized li phic presses and stones, 
they are abe to fill orders of tie largest di- 
mensions. They <ake and lithogr -ph por- 
traits and likenesses from dagnerrotypes, en- 
grave or lithograph show bill cards, business 
and visiting ecards, diplomas, music, ma'i- 
fests, labels, facsim bank notes, bank bills, 
bank checks, bill heads, drafts, bills of lad- 
inf-pthcy partkoalaty 

Lt ey y beg leave to request 


partic: 
the speciai notice of the etic to their crayon 
drawings and lithographs, in as 


as this is the only establishment inthe West, 
where thisimproved style of lithographing is 
practiced 
& C. ROBYN’S Lithographic, Drawing; 
ys Engraving, and Color Printing Eeateee 
ment, No. 44 North Second Street, below 
Pine, St. Lowis, Mo. 

Port:. its; Lan Animals taken. from 
lue, Musie, Vignettes for Books, Drafts, &eo, 
Showbills, Labeis, Business & Visiting Cards, 
Archiecture, M + Drawings, Plans, 
Maps, &c. - Draw of all kinds executed on 
Stone.-——Copper Stee! plates, wood cuta, 

% Monuseripts &c. erred. All kind of epl- 
or and orname: printing executed in the 
neatest style, at moderate Terms. 


PLL LLP LA ALLA LPIA ALE, 
Paper Hangings. 
ie THOMAS DALE, — ‘ 
Paper hangers p er and Wali colorer, 
No. 158 Market street. 





near Alex. Leitch & 
Co’s. Drug store, St, Lonis, Mo. 

ITF-Job Plastering done at short notice and 
best style. 

All orders for work promptly executed. 
wh 


Mauufacturers. 


HOMAS GRBY, Blacksmith and bie 
Worker, No. 90 North Second street, be 

ween Olive and Locust, St. Louis, Mo., feos 

constantly on hand and manufactures to order 
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J BLATTNER, M jcai and Surgical |“ ~~ 
» Instrument : Tagg tages sve eee 
ils end Sporting No. 68 North Se» |. 


iets ate 
ways on band: |? 
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TREES AND SHRUBBERY, for 


RUIT 
: sale by the undersigned, at their fruit : 
farm and nursery, ‘This establishment is lo- 

cated seven miles South ef St. Louis, Mo, 

There are Omnibus Coaches run daily 
from the City within one half mile of the es- 
taplishm 


ent. The Nursery and are 
open at all times (Sundays ¢xce) for the 
of visitors. Horticultw and ama- 


teurs ave respectfully invited to visit the es- 
tablishment and examine for themselves. In = 
directing the attention of the public to 
nu they would remark that one of the 
fin, rv. James Sigerson,) has been Sosages : 
in the above business for the last twenty- : 
“Aree during that time he has tested many of 

ie varieties. now growing. This, with the 
assurance on their part’of an intention to in- 
crease the number of their trees, as: well as to 
_ their assortment from year to.year, <i 
a $a strong guarantee to. persons wish) 
to make Boies ealections of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices for trees 
will be as reasonable as at any similar. estab- 
lishment East or West, and when 
sie will be eapraeee free of ee aie 

y ‘Or on steam ; in 
for their destination. ig he 3 this 
: All letters addressed to John Sigerson, 
-St. Louis, or to James Sigerson, Carondelet, 
aweet with pent attention. . 
JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS. 


Hardware. 


PD WONDERLY, Manufocturer of Co .. 
eae _ — Se eee eae as 
‘ipes for Steam an Dep y i 
Fountains, Copper Well and : 
Fumps, and every hoc Siew his 
of business, No. 233 Main street, 
th St. Louis, Mo. He iso 


on ; 
Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinwere 
always on hend, wholesale and retail. 


Furniture. 


r 
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M. HARLOW; proprietor of the St. 
Louis Furniture. Sto 


W 





‘Ei oem e, manufactures 
Oz Chains, § “Wedge a a of con iy on every 
eck jon of Min Y ee Irou Bia ion. ‘boos bola furniture, matresses, onioe 
a pier Fie XR FBiacksmith work for 7, Es ware, aot : kschiie wg 
Yousebuilde west pri ore | maufacturen every 
has always on hand the ily becomnananel his with h. . Orders from abroad 
Iron Frame Bedstead, and p Stool. ‘attended to, and goods earefully : 
be ~| All ited as recom- 
mat ments. 8 ; Warehouse, No. 88 eng pees det- 
athe ical Snstru est nigeh Olive an? Locust streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Beale GiOolou eo. 1G DONG OOTOOTE CTO 
“ PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Trains will run each dey during the week, 
as foliows: Leave St. Louis Depot, (on 14th 
street,) at o% k, A. Mey and at 3 o’clock, 
P.M. Leave Cheltenham at 11 o'clock, A. 
M., and at Go’clock P. M.. On Sundays, 
Leave 8t. : at 11 o'clock, A. M.- 
“ I 45, P. M. 
& 3 30, P. M. 
Leave Chelt am at 12, M. 
2 45, P. M. 
$s 6, BP. M. 
FARE |! WAY, 26 CENTS. 
Patsenger irticularly requested to 
purchase tix é taking seats in the 
cars. [770 srun regularly from the 
corner of Fo Chesnut streets, in con- 
nection with a] rains. 
OMAS 8. O’SULLIVAN, 
March. 15 Chief Engineer. 
Ee ee . ele PA aN Na 


Pankug Houses. 


JAGE & BA‘ Banking House No. 139 
Main stré st. Louis, next door to the 

Bank of Mis 

N. B. Dep eceived, Drafts and Notes 
from ali parts lion collected and Ex- 
change on the Kast and South for sale at all 
times. 

Also Branch« f Exchange and Banking 
Houses at San Francisco and Sacramento Ci- 
ties, California 
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] A. BENOIST & CO., bankers and ex- 
4a change dealers, No, 83 Main street, east 
side third door north of Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo, Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchae- 
ed, and sight exchange on the eastern cities 
and New Ori ; sale, at the lowest rates, 

8 ito t - ase — 
in sams fo sui sere. ANY 
age J. ANDERSON & OO., bankers and 
ey exchange dealers onthe north-west corner 
of Main and Olive streets, St. Lovis, Mo. In- 
terests paid to depositors, drafts and notes 
collected, sight and time bills purchased and 
exchenge on the easterr cities and New Or- 
leatis forsale at the lowest rates. 
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“7 OKER, RENICK & CO., benkers and ex 
L change dealers, No. 182 Main street, west 
side, thitd door north of Vine street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Interest paid to depositors, drafts und 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchesed 
and sight exchange on the eastern cities and 
New Qrieans for sale at the lowest retes in 
sums to swit purchasers. 

*TCAS & SIMONDS, Bankers and Ex- 

scthange Dealers, Coraer of Main and Chest- 
nit Streets, St.. Louis, Mo. 
LOO II OI 

Drugs. . 

bias ata BLOW & CO.» Importers and 
J Wholesale Dealers in Drugs, Paints, 

White Lead, Oils, Window Glass, Glassware, 

Perfumery, &c., Nos. 70 and 72 Main Street, 

St. Louis. Mo.—1° 9" N. B. Ginseng and Bees- 

wax bought at hizhest market rates. 


POOP LOLOL LL ec Ae cel ele, 

ow W - - 

St. fonis Cotton factory. 
DOLPHUS MEIER & Co., Manufacturers 
of St. Louis Cotton Yarn, &¢., Importers 

$0d Deslers in Harpwanz.and CuTLery,; 

No. 23, corner of Main & Chesnut Streets, 

t. Louis, Mo. 
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& R..B.. WHITTEMORE &.CO., whole- 
« sale dealers in Hats, Caps, Bonnets and { 
Straw Goods, No. 143 Mainstr., St. Lovie, afo, 
7° Cash paid. for Fura and r Skins; 
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ONS COICO S COICO SG TOOIOGI 
é Saddlerp. J 


GRIMSLEY & CO., Dealers iu all kinds 
+ of Saddles,’ Bridies, Harness, Trunks, 4 

Carpet Bags, &c., No. 68 Main street, fours 

doors below Olive st., St. Lowisy Mo. : 


Commission Merchants. | 
NGELRODT & BARTH, Commission and = 
J\. Forwarding Merchants, No. 126. North” 
Second Street, between VineStreet and Washy ” 
____ingten Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. : 


USSELL & BENNETT, Wholesale Grocer 
and Commissiun Merchaata, North-West ~ 
corner of Olive and Second streets, opposite] 
the Monroe House, St. Louis, Mo, 











YHOUTEAU, HARRISON & VALLE, Com” | 
mission Merchants and Proprietors of the — 

St. Lonis Rolling Mill. Manufacturers, from 4 
the ore of the Iren Mountain, of Bar Iron. in | 
all its various shapes, Sheet Iron and Boiler 3 
Plate, Nails, Spikas, &c,, ax. ; 
Warehouse No. 129 North 24 street, St. Lowis, 


Hlerchant Cailor. 


H, BLOOD, Merchant Tailor, Ne. 2 
» Thicd Street, One door from the corner @ 
of Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. ‘a 


Dry Goods, ‘| 


ROW, McCREERY & 00., Wholesale deal-” 
ers ip Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St.” 
Louis, Mo. Wayman Crow, Phocton R. Me ) 
Creery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. Hatgu- 97 
dine, Charles D, Appleton. & 
woos, CHRISTY & CO., wholesale deal- 
ers in Dry Goods, No, 76 Main. street, 7 

St. Lowia,”°Mo. James Woods, William: T° 
Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods, 
BOPP LP A ALL lad Vl Saal 


POLO LOPS 
Boots & Shoes. 
JCHRCOETER & EBY, Manufacturers of | 
Beots and Shoes, No. 44 Main Street, 
Fomrth door South of Pine,) St. Louis Mo. 


_ | Watches and Jewelry. 4 














Cc. D. SULLIVAN & CO., 

HWELLERS, Watch and Clock Makers, a@ 
#) No. 39 Fourth Street, opposite the Plan- ~ 
ter’s House. A large and wei! selected assort- 43 
ment of Clocks, Watches, Jewelry and Silver 
Spoons constantly on hand and for sale low. 
All kinds of Jewelry made to order and neat- 
ly repaired, . Engraving neatly executed. The 
highest price paid for oid Gold and Silver. All 
orders punctually attendedto. 


March 1843. 
Flowers. 


LORA GARDEN, This ¢stablishment con 
tains a collaction of Plants and Flowers 
not excelled, perhaps, by any in the United | 
States. -Of ROSESalone there aré.230 varie~ 
ties ; and the proprietor hes devoted ten yoo 
to storing his HOT-HOUSHS, 420 feet longs 
with specimens of rare and beautiful plants 
and flowers from almost every part of the globe 
The garden. is pleasantly situated on South 
Seventh street and affords a delightful retreat 
from the voice and dust of the city. A bee. 
modidus SALOON has been flitea up and will” 
be sett omy with Confectionery, Ice Creams, o5 
and other 5 





hments oe to the 

and the plaré. Spiritous liquors are exebrded 

from tne premises Bhoquets of the richest ss 

flowers and most tasteful combination fe 

ed throughout every séason of the ye : 
March 1859." ‘ G. & 





